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For 


the i residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the 4 i Sut 
for the Continest, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRY, 3, Quai M 
the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 142s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


alaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, on 





for Stamped Edition 
r France, —_ 7 hat not requiring 
(samEs HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 





{]MPLOYMENT.—A GENTLEMAN of highly- 

secpoctable connexions, provided with security to any 

and who has taken an active part as an EDITOR, he. 

are BUBLIC PRESS, is desirous of a similar ENGAGE- 

MENT in Town or Country—the latter preferred ; or as OVER- 

SEER of any. eae or Works; or otherwise where he 

may make himself useful. ployment more his object than pecu- 

niary remuneration. A: A.,6, Thanet-place, Temple- 
bar. 





INVERARY FOR THE LONG VACATION. 
WRANGLER, a Member of St. John’s, being 


about to goons the Lon acerier “ a small pute at 


R. CHARLES ROGERS, Dentist, begs to 
inform his Fiende. that he has REMOVED to No. 52, 

SOU THAMPTON- ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, where he may 
be consulted in the various Sn artments of his Profession, from 
10 till 5 o'clock daily. ogers was for several years sole 
assistant to Mr. ce i ~—F and tly with 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just published, Gratis, and Serwested. on apolication, & to any 


distant part, at the c tage 
OWDING'S GENERAL CATALOGUE for 


© a 





Messrs. Clark & Rogers, of Sackville-street. 
TO SCIENTIFIC -_, =o gel INSTITUTIONS, 


A® large and pow verful “OXY- HYDROGEN MI- 


OSCOPE, with an ample Collection of Objects, andevery 





Sees fully adaptin it for exhibition, either in the Draw- 
jnverary, will be happy to NOTHER PUPIL; | jng-roam, eture-root, oF Theatre. The whole prepared at 
either a Cam e Man, or one = oe Fatends to come up next | three hours’ notice, to be let for the evening. Apply to Mr. F.J. 

ber.—Address, S. I. C., care of Mr. Waller, Stationer, 49, | Gould, 151, Strand, next door to Somerset House, or 9, Russell- 
Fleet-street. court, Catharine-street. 








OVERNESSES AND TEACHERS.— 

MONS. DE PORQUET seqpoattally informs the Nobility, 

try, and Principals of Schools, that he is prepared to supp! y 

Seri ' and Foreign Governesses 5 Teachers, with excellent 

rences, and oss panied for every branch of education.— 
School Property transferre: 

are at ll, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. Office hours 


GcHook FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGE! Sono-sauaRr. — Mr. NTON, late of 
Trinity Hall Cambridge, Author of * th for Schools,’ 
ke., respectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 
of Schools, Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
changes they ma wa also in the transfer of Scholas- 
tie and Clerical — Hinton, who has resided many 

=. the Continent, can introduce superior English and 
Forel with good S. ters must be free. 


MOTHER, experienced in the Management of 
Children, wishes to RECEIVE into her Peraily, FOUR 
TTLE BOYS, under eight years of age, to EDUCATE =e 
own. Her personal attention will be given to the health 
comfort, and happiness of ber heir charge, who will be oamal 
with maternal ane and their moral as well as intellectual 
he instruction = 














UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Cornbill and Pulencteeet, 
(Fire Department): instituted a.p. 1714 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
AM desired to inform you that a Bonus of 21. 


de eeare will Pe bal paid with the usual half-yearly dividen “4 





May 26, 1843. I am your most obedient servant, 
THOMAS LEWIS, Sec. 
HISWICK MEETING — The 


GAR RDaNEnS cunomiet .E of SATURDAY NEX 
JUNE 24, will coi ULL REPORT of the MEETING of 
the 7th oft the MORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, withthe award 
of the Prizes. e Gardeners’ Chronicle, omen by Professor 
Lindley, is published every Saturday, price ad . stamped, to go 
free by post, and may — of all Newsmen. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS just published, or 
in immediate preparation, comprising Theology, History, 
and General Literature—Illustra Works—Books for the 
Young, and for School Use—Works of Imagination—Smaller 
Publications is A Parochial Libraries of tac Music, 
c. &c., may be had gratis on applica 
ames Burns, 17, ~~~ 








be suited to — ae years, by being ma 

stead of irksome ; and it will be of a kind t tending to develope 
the mental faculties through the exercise of the senses: in ac- 
cordance with this plan, Drawing, Music, and Dancin wal be 





ht, amongst other branches o elementary knowledge ; anc 
activity and c yg | will be ag The is 
airy and healthful in the neighbourhood K 





Gardens. Ferme, Six ( Guineas per Quarter. No extra oh 
Address, M.S. W., 3, Campden iutervess, Kensington. —— 


aa SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY, established 
840, to oft Plattzetion to the Plays of Shakespeare 
snd bis Cont by_ the Ly moe or 

= ‘sonmected with the Origin and Progress of Englis! 


Prevident—The Most Noble the Marquis of Conyncuam. 
tor—J. Payne CouLuier, Esq. 
Subscriptio il. aor annum, entitling the subscriber to all the 
books issued by the Society in the year subscribed for. 
selormation as to admission and the last Annual Report may 
be had of Mr. Rodd (Agent to the Society), No. 9, Great New- 
port-street, Long-acre. 


HE SECOND CHORAL MEETING of the 
UPPER SINGING SCHOOLS assembling at Exeter Hall. 
under the sanction and apetoral af the Committee of Counci 
en Education, and ; jastoncted & a oy Me r. JOHN HULLAH and his 
Assistants on the M ILHEM, will be held on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING, MGune 2h, at EXETER HALL, at Erica 
o'clock precisely. 
HORUS will consist of 1,500 Members of Upper Schools. 
Tickets, for the Platform, price 10s. 6d.; for the Upper Plat- 
form, price 7s.; for the Western Gallery, price 5s.; and under 
the Western G Gallery, price 2s. 6d., may be obtained from Mr. 
rutee, Peblisher, 445, West Strand, between the hours of 12 
and 5 daily. 


EACE CONVENTION.WW—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will Boe held at Exeter Hat, Strand, on 
MONDAY, June 26, 1843. 
CHARLES HINDLEY, Esq. M.P., President of the Convention, 
will take the Chair at 11 o’cloc precisely. 
Admission by ‘Tickets only, which may be had 7. Ls Ag A 's 
ice, 19, New Leng gered Thomas Ward & ater- 
hoster-row ; Harv. Darton, Gracechurch-street; & ” Gilpin, 
5, Bishopegate-street a? j,Jomes Nisbet & Co. Berners- 
street; Ji terry & Sons, 156, High-street, Borough; Jacob 











loseph Si 
Post, Lower Road, Islingt ; and at the Offi ft 
Gaile. ; = 4, slington ; r a e ice of the Court 


we AY NEW FUCHSIA, 
HSIA 7 xy. | q 
UCOMBE, "PIN CE & . beg leave to call 
the attention of the public toa ae superb New Lhe 
which has m raised from seed in the Exeter Nurse’ 
which they have no hesitation in saying is decidedly the evfinest 
variety ever produced; indeed, it is at once admitted to be so by 
all — nee who are struck with admiration at its noble ap- 
The flowers are exceeding] large, being longer as 
well as as "broader than those of any other Fuchsia, and are of ve 
» thick, waxy substance. The tube and sepals are of a ric 
wearlet-crimson colosr, eet freely and well displaying the 





corolla, which is tly from and of a fine violet-blue 
Shot differin: atly from Pall other hybrid Fuchsias. The 
hole habit o e plant is exce 


ingly good ; the leaves are 
oms 


Next week will be ote F. goin Gs One Shilling (allowed to 


GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS in 
various Languages, embracing all classes of Literature, 


at present ON S 
CHARLES LMAN, 61, New Bond-street ; 
in which will be found, Early printed Books, Muminated Manu- 
very rare 


aud Dev Fathers of the Church, and man 





1843; comprising a very — Collection of = best 
d Works in English L with 

prices affixed. 

Among others of leading lntgront. an and sass etnias are 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
Hansard’s Posilomentery History and Debates. 


And 
The Annual Register; or, View of History, Poli- 
tics, and Literature. 
On sale at No. 82, Newgate-street. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE $ Co. at their Rooms, 
street, on TU 20th, and i collowing va 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIO of 
BOOKS ; among which are Dupin's Ecclesiastical History, 
8 vols. half-calf gilt—Dr. 8. Clarke's Works, 4 vols. calf gilt— 
Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Coleus 4 vols. calf—Jame- 
son's Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols.— s Works, 4 vols. — 
jitsii Opera Omnia, 6 vols.—Gale’s Geant of the Gentiles, = 
S parts in 2 ‘vole. calf—Venema, Commentarius ad Psalmos. 
vol Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols. calf Wordes 
worth’s Christian Institutes, 4 vols.—Johnson’s Works, 12 vols. 
half-calf—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 10 vols. half-mor. —Hume 
and Smollett’s England, 13 vols. at Gibbon’ ie, 9 vols.— 
Hooke’s Roman History, 6 vols. calf extra—Mitford's Greece. 
10 vols. calf—Rapin god. Sees England, 52 von rarely 
Works, 10 vols. calf—De Foe’s Novels and M 
20 vols. — Shoberl’s World in Miniature—a_ great Variets rot “Mo! 
dern Novels and Romances—the Entire Remainder, 3 ane 
pistes of * Vates, oe whe he P’ of I iber of 
aw Books, &c. 








FRIDAY, June 23, 

A COLLECTION ‘of ENGRAVINGS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, &c.; comprising choice En- 
gravings and brilliant ereom of the works of many of the 
most einen, English and peveiga Artists—a variety of Water- 
Colour Drawings and Paintings by celebrated Masters—English 
Portraits and Topography, to illustrate Granger, Pennant, &c. 
—Portfolios, with and without leaves; &c. &c. 





and otional ost of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, to = . has annexed brief Biographical Notices 
of the Writers. 

*,* Gentlemen desirous of weceiving, the Catalogue are re- 
spectfully requested to favour C. DO N with their names 
and directions. 1 in order to insure it being forwarded. 


ILLIS’S (Mfeathiy) CATALOGUE of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, PUB- 
LISHED THIS DAY. GRATIS. may be had, post free, by 
Gentlemen forwarding their address to Great Piazza, Covent- 
garden ; af ; also now on Sale the following Valuable Works selected 
rom his Stock 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, from 
the Ny oa to 1803, complete, 34 vols. royal 8vo. half-russia, 
neat, 
Naval (The) Chronicle, containing a General 
Fiery of the British Navy. all the Battles fought, Lives of 


plates, 
o vols. comple half-bound, neat, 7/. 7s. 1799— 1818 
Quarterly Review, complete, from the commence- 


ment in 1809 to 1840, 66 vols., all half-bound russia, neat, 9/. 15s. 
1809—40 








Annual Register (Dodsley’s), from the commence- 
ment in 1758 to 1817, 66 vols., all half-bound calf, neat, 7/. 7s. 

Beauties of England and Wales, also the Intro- 
duction, 26 vols. 8vo., with several hundred Snerevings. all all half- 
bd. in green morocco, marbled leaves, nice copy, 7/. 17s. 6d, 1816 

Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 
from 1665 to the year 1800, with Notes and Illustrations by Hutton, 
Shaw, and Pearson, — plates, 18 vols. 4to. ony 


ARCHITECTURAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS =a, SELL at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
FRIDAY, the 23ed, 
Books: including Voyage Pittoresque de Sicile, 
de Malte, et de Lipari, 5 vols. red mor.—Tredgold on the 
Steam Engine, 2 vols. the Plates in folio—Taylor and Cresy's 
Rome, 2 vols.—Cotman's Architectural Remains, 2 vols. 
and Revitt, Antianitis a Athens, 4 vols.—For ntal 
moirs, 4 vols.—Evelyn’s Sylva and Terra, 2 vols. —Lysons’ Magna 
saat, 6 vols.—Vyse's —— of Gizeh, 3 vols.—Lewis's 
Popreeaien Dictionary, 4 vols.—Londo n Medical Gazette, 
bs i. J 29—several Copies of "Britton and. Brayley’ 's Westmin- 
ster Palaces. 





BOOKS IN QUIRES, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL ot his Maree, 125, Fleet-street, on 


actin Be | VALUABLE. COLLECTION of 


luding some printed at Oxford, mostly in Quires. 
THE eS ——, OF THE LATE 


D. PH 
M EVANS will seCL BY PR UCTION, at their Honse, 93, 
Pall Mall, on MONDAY'N NEXT, June 19, and Five f following 


HE VALUABLE LIBRARY of La late 
cluding sbekspeare fs Plays, its Ealiion,P Portrait, 1623—Jull ne 


B Bok ing, Hunting, and Cootarm 
Nee eee hs rane invariant, bat has the Sest leaf of the 


Text, "the Co! ont Device, im eee at Seynt t Albons, 
MCCCCLXXX 1 Caxton's Chronicle, imperfect—Hygden's 











4l. 158.; published at 371. 
Athenzeum (The), ‘from the Year 1831 to 1st, 
both inclusive, 11 vols. 4to. cteth, clean, WU. 12s. 1831—41 
Cheap series of this highly popular publication. 
Evelyn’s Memoirs, 2, with Sylva and Terra, edited 
by Hunter, 2, and his Miscellaneous. Works, edited by Upcott, 
in all 5 vols. royal 4to., elegantly bound i in russia gilt, gilt leaves, 
y 17s. 6d. “ A choice set.” 

Ancient and Modern Universal History, from the 
Earliest Accounts of Time to he Present, plates, 60 vols. 8vo. 
calf gilt, best Edition, only 7/. 1786 

Unsnen finemetiennThe Society's Transactions, 
from the commencement in 1791 to 1837, forming 17 vale, dto. 
aapeotes Engravings, cloth, neat, 10/. 10s. 791—1842 

ay ch eap get, +4 y priced from 18 to 20 pounds; the set is 
publ ed at about 

New Monthly 2 Magazine, complete from the com- 
t in 1821 to 1840, 60 vols., all half-bound, 6/. 6s. 1821—40 





» glossy, Se ofa laurel-like texture ; it b 
ana tke flowers, hanging fling, upon i peduncles, clear 
and distinct from the foliage, appear to great advantage; 

ers well in the open border, and is quite hardy. The canal 
ing Plant is now flowering inthe Exeter Nursery, and — 4 

be seen by any person who cal there, and will also be sh: 

at the next great Exhibition of the London Horticultural °So- 
sety,00 the 17th instant.—Strong, healthy plants will be ready 
livery on the 10th of August next, at 10s. 6d. each, and 
Eillbe sent by post, carefully packed in tin cases. Orders will 

1 strictly to the priority of their reception. 

he usual Seocusé to fhe ‘Trade if six plants are order 

chsia was raised last summer, has been 


fully proved. a wien ti 
Exetec N tay gt = to all who purchase it. 





ease aaa 





e of the most omusing set of Books ever published. Edited 
beet the late Theodore Hook. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, from the commencement 
in 1817 to 1841, all neatly bound, half-calf, for only 12/. 

A valuable set of Boo! 8, now scarce, complete. 

Scott's (Sir W.) Novels and Tales, 48 vols. feap. 
8vo. half-bound morocco, marble leaves, new and very neat, 
only 10/. 10s. By far the best edition yet published. 1836 

Wade's British History Chronologically Arranged, 
new edition, brought down to the Present time, thick 8vo. 1,200 
onan, 14s. 6d. ; just published at 1/. 


G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, “COVENT GARDEN, 


Poly , second edition, fine sory with the fenaine title, 
extremely rare, in mor.—Wynkyn Worde, MCCCCLXXXV. 
—Hygden's Polycronicon, fine copy. ia morocco, Treveris, 1527 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, odente altonos et Castelli Lexicon, 
8 Seals. very fine set, with the Original Dedication to Charles II., 
which is r_¥ in russia, ee Historia Ecclesiastica An- 
gan tion, one of the rarest Books connected with 
glish Ecclesinstieal History, sine Anno, sed Argent. typis 
Eggesteyni, circa SCLXXII1.—Capgrave's Nova nda 
Anglie, en ave de Worde, 1516—Chaucer's gg ‘ales, 
exceeding! ition, cuts uncoloured, circa 
MCCCCL XX. —Asserii Annales Ailiredi teste’ et t Walsing- 
hami Historia, first edition, printed at the expense of Archbp. 
Parker, Daye, 1574—A Series of the Latin Monkish Historians 
by Gale, Feil, Twysden, &c. ag Gronovii et Salengre, 
‘Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecaru' t Romanarem, 45 vols. 
best edition, large paper, the Duke pat Roxburghe' 3 eet ate 
chas's Pilgrims, 5 vols. with the rare Frontispiece—Monstrelvt, 
Ceontgans, best edition, large paper, Paris, 1572— Messrag, t His- 
toire de France, 3 vols. best edition, green morocco—Ducange, 
Glossarium Media et Infime Latinitatis, cum Supplemento, 10 
vols. best edition—Series of the Books privately printed by the 
Roxburghe Club—Series of Hearne's Publications, &c. &c. 


Messrs. EVANS are preparing for immediate Sale 
HE VERY VALUABLE LIBRARY of a 


BARONET, Deceased : particulars of which will be shortly 
announr ed. 


ssrs. EVANS are preparing for immediate Sale, 
HE “VALUABLE LIBRARY of aGENTLE- 
van: Deceased. 
rs. EVANS are preparing for immediate Sale, 


HE “VALUABLE LIBRARY of aGENTLE- 














MAN, removed from the Country, 
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FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 





“Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It isthe breathing of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stifled with continual business....As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, I am afraid they will take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.”” 

FvuLLER’s Hoty anp PROPANE STATE. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

O.p ENGLIsu PROVERB. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
In an Ornamental Cover of the 16th Century, 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WITH FIFTY REMINISCENCES OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES, DRAWN EXPRESSLY 
FROM THE ORIGINALS, BY 
MESSRS. JOHN JAMES 
AND WILLIAM 
LINNELL. 


(Open daily, from Ten to Four, except Friday and Saturday.) 
Other Editions, peice id. sd, and id. Also, . 
‘Catalogue des Tableaux qui se trouvent dans la 
SAL Sue NATIONALE, suivi par la Chronologie des Pein- 
Ss. x 6d. 





HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
(OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS.) 


Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies; and 
Plans of the Palace and Grounds from Official Surveys. The 
INuminated Cover is taken from a design for a book-cover pro- 
duced by Hans Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Second edition. 

rice 5s. in cloth, and Holbein’s cover in gold, with Maps and 

lans; and 2s. 6d. not gilt, and with plan only. 

‘Decidedly the best popular guide to the picturesque beauties 
of Hampton Court of any extant.”’— Spectator. 

“A charming specimen of a Hand-book, literally crammed 
with information.”’— Atlas. 


FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; 


Being a GuripeE to all the Pictures in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, the DULWICH GALLERY, the 
SOANE MUSEUM, the SOCIETY of ARTS, and the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Price Is. 6d. 

“ These Cotalegnes are more raisonnés and correct than the 
correspondent official ones; are more portable, and to their 
limits every way commodious, whilst they cost together much 
ess than several of the latter cost separate.""— Atheneum. 








HOLIDAYS; or, a Guide to London Sights. 


Giving details of the jaceiite Means of Access—Nature of 
Admission—Time when Open—Principal Objects, and Descrip- 
tive Catalogues of all the Permanent Sights. Notes for Days’ 
Excursions out ofthe Metropolis. Price 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


(The Abbey opens at 9 a.m., and closes, in the Summer, at 6 
P.m. The Tombs are shown until half-an-hour before, and 
about an hour after, Divine Service, which commences at 10 A.M. 
ands p.m. Entrance to Poets’ Corner, free ; to the Nave, alone, 
3d. ; with the Chapels. 6d.) 

A Guide to the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs, 
and Decorations, with 56 Embellishments on Wood, engraved 
by Ladies. 4 Etchings, a Speci of E tic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, and an Illumination. Price 7s. Cheaper Edi- 
tions, 3s., 1s. 6d. ¥ 

“Its pages are not disfigured by the usual Guide-book senti- 
mentality, rambling on without method, and mixing inaccurate 
if not false information with indiscriminate and nauseating 
praise, but it gives a well arranged and correct description, 
neither too popular nor too pedantic, of the Sacred Edifice.”— 
Bypatenaie published by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

“A volume got up in excellent taste, and written in a right 
spirit ; critical so far as criticism could be allowed, but always 
suggestive, and testing opinions by reference to principles. As 
if to perfect the interest of the work, its fifty-six illustrative en- 
peyine: have all been executed by women ; and some amateurs, 

wady Calleott and Lady Palgrave, amongst others, have grace- 
fully contributed drawings, and thus associated their names 
with their sister artists." — Atheneum. 


Also, for Foreigners, GUIDE A L’ABBAYE DE 
WESTMINSTER. Par Félix Summerly. Prix Ish, 


TEMPLE CHURCH. 


With Eight Illustrations. Printed in three colours, in novel 
combinations of lithog:aphy and type, with Ornamental Cover 
of the pattern of the Ei caustic ‘Tiles. Second Edition. Price 1s. 











A HAND-BOOK for CANTERBURY; with 


35 Illustrations and a Map, bound in an Illuminated Cover, 
price 3s, 





Will be ready in a few days, 
DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON ; 
with Engravings on Wood, by Charlotte and Laura Bond. 


GEORGE BEtr, 186, Fleet-street, 


Neo Works 
Published by 
Messrs. LoncmaN, Brown, GREEN and Lonomans. 








oO 


KING ERIC AND THE 
OUTLAWS ; 


Or, the THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE, in the 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated from the Danish of INGeEMANN, 
By JANE FRANCES CHAPMAN. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 


II. 
The Cartoons at Westminster Hall. 


THE: HAND-BOOK OF 
TASTE ; 


Or, HOW TO OBSERVE WORKS OF ART; especially 
Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. 
By FABIUS PICTOR. Feap. 8vo. 3s. bds. 


IIt. 


A TREATISE 
ON FOOD AND DIET: 


With Observations on the DIETETICAL REGIMEN suited 
for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs; 

And an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal 
Metropolitan and other Establishments, for Paupers, Luna- 
tics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. 

By J. PEREIRA, M.D, F.R.S. & LS. &e. 8vo. 
(On Thursday, the 22nd. 


By THE sAME AUTHOR, 


ELEMENTS OF 
MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 27. 10s. cloth. 
Iv. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 


Drawn up from Private Sources, from Official Documents in 
the State Paper Office, &c. 
By JOHN SMITH, 
Private Secretary to the Marquis of Saldanha. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait and Autograph. 

(Nearly ready. 
This work comprises an Account of the Earthquake at 
Lisbon in 1755—the energy of Pombal in restoring order, 
and rebuilding the city—the establishment of the Oporto 
Wine Company—the suppression of the order of Jesuits— 
Aveiro’s conspiracy—the rupture between Portugal and the 
Court of Rome—the Jesuit Malagrida, his extraordinary 
hallucinations, trial, and execution—the disputes with 
Spain—Pombal’s university and educational reforms—his 
resignation after the death of Joseph—his examination— 

the sentence passed upon him—his illness and death. 


Vv. 
THE HOME; 
Or, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS. 

By FREDERIKA BREMER, Author of * The Neighbours.’ 

Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

* The great charm of this agreeable book is the fresh and 
life-like picture it furnishes of the domestic economy of 
Sweden. The scenes it unfolds, the characters it paints, the 
manners and habits it describes, are both original and ob- 
viously true to nature; while the sentiments expressed 
throughout the narrative are at once amiable and pure, 
adapted to chasten the heart by rectifying the affections.” 
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Austria: its Literary, Scientific, and Medical 
Institutions, §c. By W.R. Wilde, M.R.I.A. 
Dublin, Curry. 

Tus work, although the production of a medi- 
cal man, and treating most especially on sub- 
sects connected with the profession, is by no 
means divested of higher and more extended 
information. It is the result of good opportu- 
nities, industriously improved, and it is a valu- 
able addition to the Englishman’s knowledge of 
the statistics and policy of Austria. 

Of late years, a peculiar and factitious interest 
has been conferred upon the subject of the 
Austrian government, by the frequent contrasts 
drawn between its able administration, and the 
slovenly mismanagement of countries calling 
ne free—between the happiness enjoyed 
by the subjects of the most arbitrary and self- 
willed government of Europe, and the wide- 
spread misery of represented England. This 
has drawn the attention of our publishing tra- 
vellers beyond the ordinary limits of British 
curiosity ; and the statistics of Austrian admi- 
nistration have received a larger share than 
usual of their attention. Still Mr. Wilde, by 
concentrating his attention within narrower 
bounds, has ae enabled to afford a variety of 
new details, and to appreciate with more mi- 
nuteness and accuracy the particular depart- 
ment to which he has applied himself. 

Our opinion respecting the value of Austrian 
order, or discipline, or despotism—call it what 
you please—is already on record; and we find 
much in Mr. Wilde’s statements to strengthen 
our conviction: for although this gentleman 
betrays occasional indications of a leaning to- 
wards government for the people, in preference 
to that through the people,—and though he is 
manifestly smitten with many of the results of 
centralization, as exhibited in the medical esta- 
blishments of Vienna, still he is far too saga- 
cious not to perceive that a system which places 
the citizen in a perpetual status pupillaris, must 
effectually deprive him of the higher intellectual 
and voluntary energies, which constitute the 
man, The conviction is indeed forced upon 
this close observer at every turn; and it is 
worthy of remark that his observations have 
principal reference to a series of sciences, the 
bearings of which on public and political life 
are the least immediate; and in which, there- 
fore, the least scope is open to ministerial jea- 
lousy and Machiavellian double dealing. 

To understand the force of the quotation we 
are about to extract, in proof of this statement, 
it is necessary to premise that the hospital esta- 
blishments of Vienna have been made an object 
of the whole organizing dexterity of the ie 
perial administration; and have concentrated 
upon them the Imperial bounty in no trifling 
degree. The result is a combined system, on 
the largest scale, for the relief of the sick, and 
for the instruction of the medical student, which 
receives, and to a great degree merits, the eulo- 
= that pervades the entire volume before us. 

ow, then, hear Mr. Wilde :— 

“While no capital in Europe can boast of finer 
collections or more extensive museums in both science 
and the arts than that of Austria, it is a fact equally 
certain and admitted, that there is less done to 
advance the cause of general science, or any of its 
higher branches, or to uphold the true philosopher 
in-Vienna, than in any other city of the same extent 
and resources of the present day. This is no new 
theme of wonder, no hap-hazard conclusion formed 
ian hour or a day ; it is the result of minute and 
anxious inquiry for several months. * * How is this? 

there not material for such? Will the mere want 
of patronage thus completely crush the growth of so 
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noble and fast-flowering a plant? No—I fear we 
must seek in some deeper source for the stubborn 
rock that thus blights the roots of the tree of know- 
ledge. Even the casual foreigner, or the amusement- 
hunting visitor, who in his short sojourn in the im- 
perial city is led about by his valet-de-place from 
institution to museum, from academy to univer- 
sity— * * is powerfully impressed with the pa- 
ternal government which has erected and endowed 
such noble hospitals and sanatory institutions—and 
looking at these things through the purple veil that 
well-ordered diplomacy has encompassed them with, 
says to himself, surely with such encouragements, art 
and science must flourish here—the savans of Vienna 
must be numerous and celebrated. But the higher 
branches of science are at a very low ebb in Vienna. 
* * Chemistry has never had existence there ; astro- 
nomy is buried in the grave of its late professor ; 
mineralogy is locked up within the glass-cases of the 
K.K. cabinet of the emperor (unless it may again 
flourish in the person of Mr. Haidinger); physiology 
is but a name; and geology and comparative anato- 
my are still unborn in the Austrian capital—the 
former because it is, or was, forbidden to be taught, 
lest it should injure the morality of the religious Vi- 
ennese !—and the latter because it has not yet been 
specified in the curriculum of education prescribed by 
the state. One is hardly credited when he states that 
there is not one comparative anatomist of note in 
Vienna, or that this branch of science forms no part 
of such extensive practical medical study as that pre- 
scribed in this university.” 

In this passage, the author, while complaining 
of the government for withholding its patronage 
from science, hints atsomething deeper; and what 
that something is, appears again and again. It 
is not a negative neglect, but a positive inter- 
ference, which controls and regulates not only 
what men shall think, but what they shall not 
think. Physiology, he says, does not thrive, 
‘because it has not been included within the 
curriculum by the State.”” Why this is so ap- 
pears in another place :— 

“ As the subject of physiology naturally admits of 
a greater scope to the imagination, and a greater ex- 
ercise of mental powers than is quite compatible 
with the present system of Austrian régime, I may 
mention that the work of Professor Lenhossik, which 
previously served as a text-book in several of the 
universities, having attracted the attention of the au- 
thorities by some equivocal passages and expressions 
which it is said to contain, produced an imperial edict 
in the year 1835.” 

In this edict, after censuring the objectionable 
character of hypotheses contained in the work, 
which it pronounces “untenable” and ‘ dan- 
gerous,” it forbids the professors to illustrate 
anything which is not absolutely useful to their 
immediate business, and commands them to 
explain all equivocal expressions, so as to 
prevent an improper interpretation; adding, 
“where this work has not served as a text to 
the lectures on physiology, it must not now 
be introduced.” With such censures impending 
over the teacher, it is no wonder that the science 
is neglected. On this head the author expresses 
himself still more fully :— 

“The science of physiology has never yet had 
more than a name in Austria, and I know not of any 
work upon that subject which has emanated from 
any of its universities. How far this defect is to be 
explained by the religion of that country, by the 
peculiar character of the censorship, or by enactments 
such as those I have just quoted, I shall not take 
upon myself to say. With respect to the present 
condition of this science in the Austrian capital, all 
I have to offer is, that there is a lecturer upon that 
subject who has published a tract of a few pages upon 
the spermatozoa of the salamander.” 

The same spirit of supervision and restraint 
pervades the whole system of instruction; for 
the government discountenances all individual 
efforts at improvement on the part of the pro- 
fessors; prohibiting them from delivering any 





lectures save those which it has enjoined as 





their specific duty to deliver. This is indeed 
the key to the entire system: thus it is stated 
that— 

“Gall, the distinguished phrenologist, was driven 
from Vienna for daring to step beyond the beaten 
path marked out for him by the state, or venture, 
even upon a pure physiological subject, to think for 
himself, and attempt to lift the veil that hangs over 
one of the most interesting portions of science. * * 
Some years ago, Mohs, the greatest mineralogist 
of Europe in his day, requested permission from 
the government to deliver a course of popular lec- 
tures on mineralogy in the splendid imperial cabinet. 
After a considerable delay, and when the police be- 
came convinced that nothing political was intended, 
the proposal was acceded to, Attracted by the know- 
ledge and eloquence of the professor, as well as the 
novelty of the subject, crowds of the first people of 
Vienna attended his course. After a few lectures, 
the number of his hearers amounted to some hun- 
dreds: great interest was evinced in society on the 
matter, and it became the general topic of conver- 
sation. One would naturally have supposed that so 
harmless anu unexciting a subject as mineralogy 
could in nowise affect the political condition of the 
community, but the government thought otherwise, 
and at the end of the first six months these lectures 
were ordered to be discontinued! Mohs soon after- 
wards resigned his care of the mineralogical cabinet.” 

But this minute and punctilious interference 
is not confined to the intellectual parts of sci- 
ence; it extends-to material details :— 

“The Austrian pharmacopeia shows but little ad- 
vance in the science of the materia medica for the 
last twenty years. It is so seldom revised, that the 
most valuable and approved medicines do not find 
their way into it, and consequently, are not to be 
found in the shops, till years after they are in com- 
mon use in the rest of Europe; and when a new 
edition of the pharmacopeia does appear, though 
edited by the president of the medical department, 
the professsor of materia medica, and the director of 
the pharmacy department, it has to go through the 
ordeal of a strict censorship!” 

It is but a small compensation for such evils, 
that they ‘are connected with some incidental 
good, though that good, perhaps, be not incon- 
siderable :— 

“In Austria, both the public on the one hand, and 
the prescriber and legitimate compounder of medi- 
cine on the other, are protected against quacks, moun- 
tebanks, patent medicines, wonder-working nostrums, 
poisonous pills, mineral cosmetics, and the thousand 
deleterious substances advertised, puffed, and vended, 
under the name of specifics and panaceas, not only 
with the permission, but frequently with the authority 
of the state, in Great Britain. The public prints are 
not hired to entrap the ignorant or credulous, by 
lauding empirics and impostors ; the public eye is 
not disgusted by unseemly and disgraceful placards ; 
nor modest females insulted, by having indecent 
handbills thrust upon them in the open streets, as 
occurs daily in this country. Moreover, no one is 
allowed to sell medicine of any description without 
a proper education and a satisfactory licence; and 
the trade of a druggist is, as it should be, confined to 
the wholesale vending of medicines to apothecaries. 
England might and ought to take a wholesome lesson 
from this well-ordered condition of the present state 
of pharmacy in the Austrian states.’’ 

That there is much existing mischief done by 
irregular practitioners in England which might 
be suppressed, many offences against good 
morals which might be punished, is admitted ; 
but it is no less clear that the suppression of 
physiology, and a censorship on the materia 
medica, are heavy prices to pay for such protec- 
tion. Besides, it is by no means so certain that 
it is good to deprive the subject of the right, 
under any circumstances, to select the adviser 
he is to pay, or to shut the door absolutely 
against al unlicensed innovation; and it is 
equally open to doubt whether educated skill 
can, by the best regulations of oman be 
brought home to the humblest classes; and 
whether, without a system of gratuitous relief 
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to all applicants, the poorer sick can be pre- 
vented from seeking the cheaper, though the 
less competent practitioner. 

These observations on the medical education 
of Austria, apply equally to the general State 
education for the people. The organization of 
the system, its success in bringing instruction 
home to all the population, may be, and perhaps 
is, perfect; but the sort of instruction given is 
not honest. It is no attempt to develope the 
intellectual powers, or to train the child to a 
wholesome command over a will otherwise free, 
but a designed effort to form in him habits of 
implicit obedience, and to incapacitate him from 
going alone in his future walk through life. This 
common fault of all State educations, assumes 
a singular shape in Austria ; for while religious 
instruction occupies a most disproportionate 
share of the whole time given to study, the 
clergy are excluded from all direction, and re- 
duced to be mere instruments in the hands of 
the State. In Austria the monarch is lord alike 
of layman and cleric, and he suffers no will to 
act but his own. The result, we admit, is for the 
present satisfactory to the State, because the 
teaching harmonizes with the condition of the 
people; but while it makes obedient children, 
not energetic and serviceable men, it can only 
be continued as long as the physical condition 
of the people remains unchanged. 

Amidst the abundant care thus taken by the 
Government to provide for the piety and ortho- 
doxy of the subject, there is found a strange 
laxity on the point of morals. On this point 
there is ample matter for reflection to be found 
in the author’s account of the lying-in hospital 
for married and single :— 

“ Pregnant women of all grades and of every reli- 
gious persuasion ean avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of this asylum: the poor and destitute are ad- 
mitted gratis; and the rich by paying a certain stated 
sum ; thus it is well adapted to the circumstances of 
all classes, where poverty and necessity, or where 
fear and a desire of secrecy induce such to apply for 
refuge therein, during their hour of trial. Here every 
comfort is supplied—no visitor can intrude—no law 
affect, and no authority reach its inmates—nay more, 
the very fact of their having been delivered there is 
inadmissible either as documentary or personal evi- 
dence in a court of justice. * * To the first or high- 
est class, are allotted five neat, well-furnished, and 
secluded chambers, perfectly distinct and separate 
from each other and from the rest of the establish. 
ment; they are guarded with the greatest strictness, 
and are inaccessible to all but the attendant physi- 
cian, and if necessary the nurse. Each of these is 
occupied by one person alone, who pays one florin 
twenty kreutzers, or about two shillings and eight- 
pence daily for its use. These are said to be for the 
young ladies of the imperial city, and are, I have been 
creditably informed, sometimes the resort of females 
from among the highest circles of society. * * Not only 
in the first, but in all the three paying classes, no ad- 
mission [of strangers] is permitted ; none are allowed 
on any pretext whatever to enter therein, except the 
immediate attendants ; and besides this, the localities 
of this part are so arranged as to secure those resid- 
ing therein from the gaze of the curious. The prin- 
ciple of secrecy is imposed as one of the strictest 
duties on all those in any way engaged in the insti- 
tution. Should a female desert her family and take 
shelter here, the vigilance of the police, or the in- 
quiries of her friends may trace her to the door of 
the Gebiranstalt, but no farther. Here the execu- 
tive enters not; such is the law, that not only is a 
father or a husband denied an entrance, but he cannot, 
as has been already observed, receive from the records 
of the hospital, or any one connected therewith, any 
testimony of her reception or delivery. Indeed in 
many instances, and in almost all the cases occurring 
among the first or highest class, such evidence could 
not possibly be obtained, as a female may enter, ac- 
complish her delivery, and depart from the hospital 
without her name being known, or even her face seen 
by the physician, or any of the attendants! The 
entrance into these paying wards is not the same as 





that leading into the general hospital, but by a private 
way, ending in a small cul-de-sac ; and as it is for- 
bidden to have any windows looking into this lane, 
persons approaching that way are perfectly secure 
from observation, At the end of this cul-de-sac 
there is one small door, with a bell attached to it; 
a porter remains at the entrance day and night, and 
conducts the persons requiring admission to whatever 
apartment or division they require, or their means 
afford. Persons are allowed to appear masked, 
veiled, or otherwise disguised; they may enter at 
any time previous to their delivery, and remain as 
long as they wish ; they may carry their infants away 
with them or send them to the foundling-hospital 
through the medical attendant. The name and 
address of persons admitted into this division are not 
required, but each female must write her name and 
residence upon a billet which she seals, and on the 
back of which the physician inscribes the number of 
the room and bed she occupies. This ticket is then 
placed in a small locked-up cabinet beside her bed, 
and at her departure it is returned to her unopened ; 
its object being, that in case of her death, the insti- 
tution may inform her friends, or be able to produce 
this testimony of her decease on the demand of her 
relations or the police.” 

This is a part only of the premium held out 
to illicit indulgence in this institution; and the 
result may be summed up in one line. “ The 
illegitimate births in Vienna in the years 
1828-29, were to the whole in the proportion of 
1 in 2.24.” 

The whole system of Austrian policy, as it 
tends to cripple the energies of the population, 
and to prevent forward movements, so it rests 
on the possibility of maintaining all things sta- 
tionary — population, commerce, knowledge, 
morals, and habits. In its application it has 
accordingly been confined to Austria proper ; 
the institutions of Hungary and the antecedents 
of Austrian Italy being alike unfitted for up- 
holding such a condition. It is clear that any 
rapid increase of population would alone over- 
throw that material ease enjoyed by the pea- 
santry, on which their contented ignorance and 
submission depend. The government has credit 
for causing this superior ease; but this arises 
in a confounding of cause and effect: it is the 
ease which renders Austrian despotism possible, 
and was antecedent to it. So far ya 2 is the 
government a cause, as it takes pains to pre- 
serve the sources of its own supremacy, pro- 
tecting the people against the aristocracy, and 
depressing the aristocracy to protect its own 
supremacy. But to create such a state of things, 
was clearly beyond the attributes of government; 
and it is equally beyond its power to maintain 
it, when circumstances change. Since the peace 
of 1815, circumstances have changed; the mo- 
mentum given by the revolution has reached 
Austria; and already improvements in the com- 
mercial and financial regulations of the country 
have been effected, which must, at no very 
distant day, break down the subsisting distri- 
bution of wealth, alter the value of land, and 
the proportions of rent and labour, creating a 
population enterprising, energetic, and discon- 
tented; and when once the Austrian is thus 
made to feel that he is a man, he will cease 
willingly to be treated like a child. The Aus- 
trian system is, therefore, an accident, a trans- 
ient episode in the history of the people; while 
in all its particulars it is totally unfitted for 
being grafted upon the institutions and habits of 
Englishmen. 





Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of John 


Lord Teignmouth. By his Son, Lord Teign- 
mouth, 2 vols. Hatchard. 
Lord Teignmouth’s account of his government 
in India is a very fair estimate of his whole 
public career : ‘‘ My administration,”’ he says, in 
a letter to the Marquis Wellesley, “ will furnish 
an instance of what may be done by zeal, assiduity 





and moderate talents.” Left fatherless at an 
early age, he was educated by a judicious ang 
affectionate mother, whose lessons of prudence 
and morality influenced favourably the whole of 
his career. 

Early in his Indian career his Lordship—then 
plain Mr. Shore—received a simple piece of 
advice which became the foundation of his sub- 
sequent fortunes; it was contained in three 
words, “make yourself useful.” Having re. 
ceived his first promotion from the party opposed 
to Warren Hastings, it is a little lease to find 
him nominated by that gentleman to the second 
place at the Board, created to supersede the 
Provincial Councils. The causes of this unex. 
pected change are thus detailed :— 

“To the first post was appointed Mr. David 
Anderson, a servant of the Company, distinguished 
for his integrity and abilities. But, anticipating the 
need of this gentleman's services on special missions, 
Mr. Hastings consulted him on filling the second 
place at the Board, which would require qualifications 
not inferior to his own. Mr. Anderson at once 
recommended Mr. Shore, as, in his opinion, better 
fitted for the post than any other member of the 
Service. The Governor-General expressed astonish. 
ment at the mention of an individual whom he 
regarded as one of his most zealous opponents ; for 
Mr. Shore’s financial reputation had induced Mr, 
Hastings to attribute to him a large share in the 
preparation of Mr, Francis’s Minutes. Mr. Anderson, 
intimately acquainted with the character of Mr, 
Hastings as well as of Mr. Shore, replied in the 
following terms: ‘ Appoint Mr. Shore ; and in six 
weeks you and he will have formed a friendship, 
The proposal was assented to, and the prediction 
fulfilled.” 

Mr. Shore was a strenuous advocate for 
economy in the Indian finances; he deplored 
the lavish profusion in which Mr. Hastings too 
often indulged, and which so often led him to 
adopt very questionable means for recruiting 
the public treasury ; it is creditable to Mr. Shore 
that he zealously advocated economic reform, 
butunfortunately he communicated his strictures 
to Mr. Macpherson, who, instead of privately 
imparting them to Mr. Hastings, made them 
the subject of a minute on the records of the 
Supreme Council. In consequence of this 
breach of confidence, Mr. Shore resigned his 
seat at the Board, and soon after returned for a 
short time to England. A letter which Mr. 
Shore wrote to Dr. Ford respecting the state and 
progress of Hindi studies, gives a mortifying 
picture of the low condition of Oriental Litera- 
ture in Calcutta previous to the arrival of Sir W. 
Jones; it is incorrect in all its statements, and 
ludicrously so in everything relating to Sanscrit. 
Who could believe that a future president of the 
Asiatic Society would speak in the following 
terms of Wilkins’s Translation of the Bhagavat 
Ghita?— 

“Mr. Wilkins, whose name is mentioned in the 
Preface to Halhed’s Bengal Grammar, is the only 
European acquainted with the Sanscrit ; and he has 
made some progress in translating a Hindoo book, 
called the Mhabharit. It contains history, fable,and 
religious and moral instructions. He might, in my 
opinion, have made a better choice.” 

During his brief residence in England, from 
which he had been sixteen years absent, Mr. 
Shore so favourably impressed the East India 
Directors and the British Government with his 
knowledge of financial affairs, that he was 
pressed to accompany the Marquis of Com- 
wallis to India, and take the management of 
the Revenue department. His recent marriage 
made him unwilling to accept the situation, but 
he finally consented, and soon resumed his 
duties in Calcutta. The following is his account 
of the state in which public affairs were left by 
Messrs. Hastings and Macpherson :— - 

“Our arrival was fortunate for the country. You 
may believe me, when I assure you, without exag- 
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jon, that the late Government had incurred 
universal contempt, the natural consequence of 
feeble, indecisive measures. The public voice pro- 
nounces them to have been concerned in endless 
‘obs. If I were to write my own opinion abut 
them, you would deem plain truth downright pre- 
judice.—Peace to their manes!—I will, however, 
frankly own to you, that the embarrassments of the 
Company in India are greater than you can conceive. 
J dare not expatiate upon them; and look with 
apprehension to the period when I am to become a 
Member of the Administration. They require the 
abilities and unremitted application of the ablest men. 
Judge what must have been the confusion attending 
the Councils of ......” 

Mr. Shore had a principal share in effecting 
the permanent settlement of the revenues of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, a subject which has 
been and still is the source of much controversy. 
The real question at issue was, whether the pro- 

rietorship of the lands to be assessed was vested 
in the Sovereign, in the Zemindars, who had 
enjoyed the hereditary management of land 
from the time of the emperor Akbar, or in the 
Ryots, who were the actual cultivators of the soil. 
Lord Cornwallis, guided principally by Mr. 
Shore, decided in favour of the Zemindars; but 
some of the most enlightened men that ever 
held a share in the government of India, 
particularly Sir Thomas Munro, strenuously 
advocated the claims of the Ryots. It would be 


impossible to give an outline of the controversy 
within reasonable limits, but it may be stated 
that the Zemindary arrangement created a class 
of middle-men between the government and the 
cultivators of the soil, which necessarily pro- 
duced some of those evil results which attended 


the farming of taxes in France previous to the 
Revolution. Mr. Shore’s plan was however ap- 
proved by the Court of Directors: it afforded 
great facilities for the collection of the revenue, 
at the expense indeed of the Ryots and their 
rights, but it was not the fashion of the day to 
devote much attention to mere peasants. 

Having completed the revenue arrangements, 
Mr. Shore returned again to England, and was 
examined as a witness on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings. His evidence was deemed unsatis- 
factory by the managers, and Mr. Burke 
threatened to include him in the impeachment ; 
great therefore was Mr. Burke’s indignation to 
learn that the reluctant witness had been ap- 
pointed to succeed the Marquis Cornwallis as 
Governor-General of India. Burke wrote a 
strong letter of remonstrance to the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, part of which deserves 
to be placed on record :— 

“ Having been appointed by the House of Com- 
mons a Member of Committee to impeach one of 
your late Governor-Generals, Mr. Hastings, I think 
itmy duty to inform you, that, in the exercise of 
the function imposed on that Committee by the 





House, we have found Mr. Shore materially con- 
cerned as a principal actor and party in certain of 
the offences charged upon Mr. Hastings ; that is to 
wy, in the mal-administration of the Revenue Board, 
of which, under Mr. Hastings. he was. for some | 
considerable time, the acting Chief. 1 think it 
necessary to inform you, that some of the matters 
charged as misdemeanours, in which it appears that 
Mr. Shore was concerned, are actually on evidence 
before the Lords. Other facts, of a very strong 
nature, which the Managers for the Commons have | 
opened as offences, are upon your Records ; copies 
of which are in our possession. ‘They go seriously to 
affect Mr. Shore’s Administration, as acting Chief in 
the Revenue Board.” 

But in fact the trial of Warren Hastings after 
the second year was a mere farce; Mr. Shore 
justly said, “ The community attend the court as 
they would an opera, and with an equal degree 
of feeling ;” still Shore’s appointment, when his 
complicity in the matters charged against 

astings was notorious, and when no decision 


| their own seamen, much less will thes 





had been given on the guilt or innocence of the 


overt acts, was to some extent an ostentatious 
defiance of the House of Commons, and a 
mockery of the parliamentary a of 
impeachment. The government, by creating 
him a baronet, sanctioned the proceedings of 
the Court of Directors, and thus virtually pro- 
nounced an opinion on the pending trial of 
Hastings, a course not very consistent with the 
pure administration of justice. 

Sir John Shore’s government was principally 
remarkable for useful reforms in the minor 
details of administration ; his long experience in 
subordinate situations and his tote habits 
of business rendered him most efficient in im- 
proving the cumbrous arrangements which 
impeded the action of the Indian government, 
but he was obviously inadequate to any crisis 
which required large political views, or the 
higher qualities of statesmanship. It would 
not interest general readers to point out his 
errors in the affairs of the Rohillas, or in the 
disputed succession of Oude; but a letter of 
remonstrance, addressed to him by Colonel 
Wesley (afterwards Wellesley, and now Duke 
of Wellington), against the gross blunder of 
placing the royal troops under the command of 
the captains of the Company’s merchantmen, is 
sure to engage attention :— 

* Tleroine, Aug. 6, 1797. 

“Sir—I have just received an Order from Major- 
General St. Leger, stating, that, ‘in case of coming 
to action, the troops will be under the command of 
the captains of the ships.’ In the different conver- 
sations you did me the honour to hold with me 
upon this subject, I uniformly stated it to be my 
determination that every assistance should be given 
to work and fight the ships. I told you that the 
directions of the captains of the Indiamen, upon 
those occasions, would of course be obeyed: and I 
communicated to you an extract of my Instructions 
to the officers commanding the troops on board the 
different ships upon this subject, which you thought 
fully sufficient. Confiding, then, that there would 
be no order from Supcrior Authority to put me, or 
the regiment I have the honour to command, in any 
situation under the command of the captains of the 
Indiamen (however [ or every other officer might 
think it necessary that we and the men should obey 
their orders upon certain occasions), I embarked 
with the regiment ;—a step which, however attached 
I may be to the King’s Service, I would sooner 
have quitted it than have taken, had I known that 
matter was to be arranged as I find it is. In addition 
to the objections I have to be under the command of 
persons who have thrown so many difficulties in the 
way of the Service; and who are now throwing so 
many, that I shall probably be obliged to write an 
official complaint of some of them before the fleet 
sails—and in addition to the difficulties of obliging 
officers (particularly field-officers) to put themselves 
under the command of captains of Indiamen, or of 
taking the soldiers from under the orders of their own 
officers—there is this legal objection to the measure ; 
viz. that the captains of the Indiamen have no legal 
method of enforcing obedience to their orders from 
it of 
aud therefore if it 
does net suit the pleasure of the men, they will not 
obev them. Tiny opinion, it would have been better 
to have left the matter where I placed it; and have 
trusted to the good sense and honour of the oflicers, 
and to the spirit of the soldiers, that every assis- 
tance would be given when the occasion might 
require it: and in that case, as they would not have 


have 
enforcing obedience from soldiers ; 


| felt themselves or their Service disgraced, their 


exertions would have been greater, and their assis- 
tance more cordial than it can be expected to be 
under the existing circumstances. However, Sir, 
uncomfortable as I feel it embarking under such 
circumstances, I shall do every thing in my power, 
and shall make those under me do every thing in 
their power, to forward the Service : and I hope that 
you will find that those whose ambitious claims have 
been complied with will do the same. 
*“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
© Your most obedient humble servant, 
“A, WESLEY.” 








Sir John Shore apologized for the oversight 
of which he had been guilty, and recalled the 
order. Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley) was about the same time appointed 
Governor-General of India, and Shore, having 
been elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Teignmouth, finally returned to England. 
His Indian administration was respectable ; 
it was distinguished by — moderation, 
integrity, and economy; but it also displayed 
an excess of caution almost amounting to 
timidity, and a disposition to compromise diffi- 
culties by having recourse to temporary ex- 
pedients. 

On his return to England Lord Teignmouth 
appeared before the world as an author, by 
publishing the Life of Sir William Jones; it 
fad the rare merit of gratifying all parties. His 
Lordship became a member of the little com- 
munity at Claphan formed by Grant, Wilber- 
force, Henry Thornton and others, who were 
the leaders of the religious movement which 
characterized the early part of the present 
century. On the formation of the Bible Society 
he was chosen its President, and held the office 
to the end of his life, taking an active part in 
the various controversies to which that institution 
gave rise. None of these excited so much 
attention as that connected with the publication 
of the Apocrypha. ‘The Apocryphal books are 
received as canonical by the Greek and Latin 
churches, and as semi-canonical by large bodies 
of the Continental protestants; the Church ot 
England allows them to be read for “ example 
of life and instruction of manners,” and has 
taken from them the whole of the first lessons 
for the month of October, besides sanctioning 
the introduction of “the Song of the Three 
Children” into the Morning Service, and the 
Apocrypha is inserted in several editions of the 
Bible published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. On the other hand the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and all those 
in the English Church who maintain in a greater 
or less degree the principles of the old Puritans, 
condemn the Apocry hal books. When this 
question was mooted, it was felt by all parties 
that the Bible Society was called upon to 
arrogate to itself the functions of an Gicumenical 
Council, and pronounce authoritatively what was 
the Christian canon of Scripture. It was at 
first believed possible to — the moderate 
course mail by the Church of England, by 
publishing the received books of Scripture as 
undoubtedly canonical, and allowing the others 
to be placed in the holy volume without = 
nouncing any sentence for or against their 
canonical character. The violence of parties 
rendered compromise ee and the ex- 
clusion of the Apocryphal Books from all 
editions of the Bible issued by the —~ ! was 
affirmed by the committee in a resolution 
worded with unnecessary strength. 

\ resolution direetly condemning the Georgian, 
Armenian, Greek, and Latin Churches, and not 
very indirectly censuring the Anglican and 
Lutheran Churches, could not be adopted 
without giving the Bible Society something of a 
sectarian character. It was, accordingly, soon 
followed by a proposal for the — of a 
Trinitarian test, the rejection of which led to an 
unfortunate schism. We have noticed the 
Apocryphal controversy because we see that it 
is again revived, forming one of the thousand 
moot-points raised by the Oxford Divines. 

Except for his connexion with this controversy 
Lord Teignmouth’s quiet and unostentatious 
life in England offers little that requires remark ; 
he was always zealously attached to what is 
called the Evangelical section of the Church, 
and in his general polities agreed with Wilber- 
force, differing from him chiefly on the question 
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of Catholic Emancipation. The volumes before 
us, though possessing no deep or exciting 
interest, are valuable as the record of a life of 
one who for thirty years was the president of 
an institution, and the leader of a party which 
must always hold a — part in the 
religious history of the country; they are 
written in a tone of affectionate simplicity, and 
are not less creditable to the literary skill than 
to the filial piety of the author. 





The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir ; 

a Summer Ramble in 1842. By Mrs. Romer. 

2 vols. Bentley. 

Wuite her horses were “ putting to,” a lady 
starting from Paris, she knew not whither, in 
quest of health, was persuaded by a pedlar on 
the Boulevards to buy a dozen of his pencils: 
to this accident, she tells us, we owe the journals 
before us. Our faith, alas! is less comprehensive 
than that of Mrs. Romer, who is all for mystery 
and Mesmerism ;—believes that Petrarch mag- 
netized Laura (!), and that Montes, the famous 
Spanish faureador, “ comes over” the bulls set 
before him as if they were so many Okeys. 
She must forgive us, therefore, for saying that 
her book betrays no traces of accident and the 
Boulevard crayon. On the contrary, it is the 
shrewd, lively, conceited performance of one 
used to the Bramah pen and the magazine 
article, who went forth predetermined to set 
down whatever she saw, and to favour the pub- 
lic with two or more goodly octavos. 

Mrs. Romer belongs to the school of travel- 
lers who think much of bad beds and good 
dinners: she esteems herself a martyr to her 
enthusiasm and her resolution to visit Granada, 
because the half-way house, betwixt Malaga and 
the Moorish city, was something short of Mivart’s, 
and the diligence less downy than “our car- 
riage.” When will English ladies cease to wear 
the finery of their Mrs. Petitos? Mrs. Romer’s 
ap and pathos on the occasion recalled to us, 

y contrast, the simple descriptions of Lady 
Grosvenor, who travelled the same route, in the 
same manner, omitting the Jeremiade. We 
beg to recommend the example of the Peeress. 

But the airs of pretension which pervade 
these volumes must not blind us to their clever- 
ness. Those who are less given to crying 
** Fudge!” than honest critics are bound to be, 
will find them amusing, and not uninstructive 
travelling companions. The first volume leads 
us over very beaten ground, it is true, and is 
encumbered (betwixt Arles and Marseilles) by 
the romantic story of Madeleine Latour, which, 
however agreeably told, is superfluous. At 
Marseilles, too, Mrs. Romer stops too long in 
the restaurant of M. Courty, to describe how 
she and Mons. Alexandre Dumas patronize his 
dinners as the best to be had in that badly- 
cooked-for town. But at the two hundred and 
seventeenth page of volume first, we are fairly 
at sea, and bound for Barcelona; and, after 
twenty pages devoted to the horrors of the 
voyage, our spirits begin to rise under the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Romer’s descriptive powers :— 

“The appearance of the city, with its suburb of 
Barcelonetta, which is of an oblong form, and occu- 
pies a plain upon the immediate shore of the Medi- 
terranean, is seen to great advantage thus approached. 
The houses, with their shallow roofs and ranges of 
balconies,—many of the fagades being painted, like 
those of Genoa, in fresco,—impart a certain air of 
elegance and regularity to the town, which recalls to 
mind some of the great maritime cities of Italy. To 
the left rises an abrupt and rocky eminence, of a 
reddish colour, called Mont Juich, crowned with a 
formidable fortress, which doubtless did good service 
during the war of succession, when the celebrated 
Lord Peterborough laid siege to, and got possession 
of, Barcelona, by one of the most surprising coups de 
main in the annals of warfare: and in the back- 


’ 





ground a tract of woody and cultivated hills stretches 
far away, dotted here and there with white buildings, 
and forming a most smiling fond de tableau.’ 

We are at last on shore :— 

“ With our heads out of the windows, we were 
driven along several esplanades, and silent streets, 
and open spaces, wondering to see so few people in 
circulation in so considerable a looking city, when a 
sudden turn brought us upon a fine public walk, 
bordered on either side with handsome edifices, and 
shaded by rows of beautiful trees, beneath whose 
spreading branches throngs of loungers paraded back- 
wards and forwards with that leisurely pace which 
evinced that to see and be seen was the only business 
that had drawn together such a numerous assemblage. 
Here were to be remarked groups of officers exhibit- 
ing a variety of uniforms and military decorations; 
there, clusters of priests wearing the identical cos- 
tume, the black cassock and grotesquely shaped hat, 
with which the personage of Don Basilio in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia has rendered every one familiar ; 
—dandies, of a description similar to les flaneurs des 
Boulevards de Paris, with moyen age beards, renais- 
sance flowing locks, moustachios, and royales, (absurd 
accompaniments to the unbecoming male costume of 
the present day,) lighted their cigarillos from small 
earthen pans of live embers that were hawked about 
for that purpose by ragged little urchins, But the 
striking feature of the scene—that which stamped 
upon it such a character of nationality, and rendered 
it unlike every other gathering together I had ever 
before seen, was the sprinkling of women scattered 
throughout. Clad in the graceful garb of Spain, 
which is at once the most dignified and the most 
agagante, the most simple and the most elegant 
female costume that ever was devised, black from 
head to foot, yet the very reverse of mournful, the 
Sefioras glided along, the folds of their mantillas 
coquettishly gathered together under the chin with 
one hand, while with the other the large outspread 
glittering fan was held above their flashing eyes, to 
protect them from the rays of the sun, which had 
just burst forth with unwonted effulgence, as though 
to colour for us in the most appropriately glowing 
tints this first coup d’cil of a scene so truly Spanish, 
and which was rendered doubly striking from the 
contrast it afforded to the silent streets through which 
we had previously passed.” 

The theatre, churches, &c. of the city are de- 
scribed in a like strain to the above. So, too, 
are the sights of Valencia and Malaga,—from 
the Alameda of which latter town we shall 
transfer a costume-group to our pages :— 

“There were to be seen, all equally bent upon 
displaying themselves, the dark-browed Dama, with 
her Moorish eyes and complexion set off by a damask- 
rose or deep-tinted carnation placed over one ear 
beneath her lace mantilla; and the gay Muchacha, 
screening her mahogany-coloured visage under a 
bright yellow or crimson pajiuelo, or shawl; the ele- 
gant Caballero, clad in his jacket and trowsers of 
snowy-white linen, with a large grey felt sombrero 
lined with green ; and the dashing Majo, half buck, 
half bully, the true type of the Andalusian swaggerer, 
with his close-fitting jacket and short unutterables 
garnished down the seams with silver buttons, em- 
broidered bottines of untanned leather open at the 
sides like long gaiters, crimson sash, and conical 
black hat lined with velvet and adorned at one side 
with two large tufts of black silk.” 

Opera-going at Malaga seems carried on in a 
primitive fashion, rather at variance with the 
generally received notions of that sophisticated 
entertainment. Mrs. Romer’s counsellor, the 
head waiter of the Ladanza Hotel, sanctioned 
her desire to witness Ricci’s ‘ Prigione d’Edim- 
bourgo,’ on grounds new to us :— 

“¢ Very well,’ said he, ‘I shall get you a box; as 
there will be moonlight, you can very well go to the 
Opera to-night.” We could not conceive what the 
moon had to do with our going, or not going, to the 
theatre ; but, when the time arrived for us to repair 
thither, his remark became half intelligible to us, as 
we found that we must go on foot: and when the 
performance was over, and we set forth to return to 
the hotel, we completely comprehended the good- 
sense of his observation, for there is not a single lamp 





in the city of Malaga ; and the narrow, tortuous de. 
scription of its streets (not to mention the crooked 
pavements, which threaten to sprain one’s ankles at 
every second step,) is such as to render it difficu 
for persons even who are familiar with the localities 
to find their way through them without the assistangg 
of the moon. Even brightly as that beautiful lumj, 
nary shone, we found that our French laquais-dy. 
place, who was in waiting for us, had provided himself 
with a lantern, which was absolutel necessary to 
guide our footsteps through some of the narrowest 
streets, where the height of the houses shut out the 
moonbeams. Besides, he assured us that it is high} 
dangerous to be out late at night without a light in 
the streets of Malaga, from the lawless and violent 
character of the lower orders, which renders the re. 
currence of midnight outrages very frequent; and 
the impunity with which the perpetrators of them 
escape is such as to render the evil an increasing one, 
and in the month of March alone no less than thirty. 
six assassinations were committed within the town of 
Malaga, and not one of the murderers suffered for 
his crime!” 

After this comes the ride in the diligence to 
Granada, to the tragical nature of which we 
have already adverted. When the City of the 
Moors was reached, it was found almost unin- 
habitable, —a_half-furnished posada atftording 
the only attainable accommodation. But the 
charm of the Alhambra was too strong for the 
affectations of our authoress; and after a brief 
résumé of the principal events marking the so- 
journ of the Arabs in Spain, she forgets herself, 
in a hearty fit of enthusiasm, over the romance 
of the building. She was lucky enough, too, to 
witness an expiatory service in the cathedral, 
on the anniversary of the execution of Maria 
Pifieda, a heroine who took part in the troubles 
of 1830, and is now held to have been cruelly 
murdered. Among the pictures of the cathe- 
dral Mrs. Romer is a little at fault, when she 
speaks of Alonzo Cano as a master “ whose 
celebrity has not extended beyond the Penin- 
sula.” She is more at home when describing 
the gambols of Mr. Borrow’s favourite play- 
mates; and having bespoken a Gipsy ballet, 
writes of it, as follows, with due animation :— 

“ Among the thirty selected by Mateo to perform 
their characteristic dances for us, although the women 
were young and set off to the utmost advantage in 
their holiday finery, not one among them was abso- 
lutely pretty, nor could we detect a delicate foot and 
ankle in the whole corps de ballet. They were dressed 
in bright-coloured cotton gowns (either of pink, jon- 
quil, blue, or geranium) with deep flounces and 
paiuelos, or handkerchiefs, of some other gaudy hue, 
arranged with great modesty over their bosoms 
Their black hair was universally worn parted on the 
forehead, and fastened in a knot at the back of the 
head with a profusion of pink or cherry-coloured 
ribbons, and clusters of roses and pomegranate blos- 
soms: but I looked in vain for the parchite, or round 
black patch upon each temple, which I had under- 
stood to have been invariably worn by the Andalusian 
Gitanas; and, as not one of these women exhibited 
that distinguishing mark, I conclude that it must be 
peculiar only to the female Gipsies of Seville. To 
describe this extraordinary ball, or funcion as it 8 
here termed, so as to do justice to the originality of 
its arrangements, or to the variety of dances exhi- 
bited by the performers in it, would be impossible. At 
eight in the evening we were summoned down stairs 
to a long room on the ground-floor, which had been 
prepared for the occasion, where we found the whole 
Gipsy party assembled, and seated upon benches 
along the two sides of it: chairs had been placed at 
the upper end for the travelling guests of the posada, 
in all amounting to cight persons; at the bottom of 
the room, near the door, seats were arranged for our 
servants and the inmates of the house; and the open 
windows were crowded with tiers of dark eager faces, 
peeping in from the outside, and apparently taking 
as much delight at what was passing within, as though 
they themselves had been active participators n the 
scene. As soon as we had taken our places, the whole 
assembly arose, and headed by an old man thrumr 
ming a guitar, and a middle-aged one, dressed im 8 
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“ak jacket, black breeches, white stockings, and 
Fino hat, who flourished a tambourine, and whom I 
soon discovered to be the Vestris of the party, they 
advanced in procession to the spot where we were 
seated, saluted us with a graceful gesture of the hands, 
and then, defiling in two divisions, one of them re- 
gumed their seats, and the other stood up in the 
centre of the room, where they commenced the 

ncion by dancing the Romalis, that famous Gipsy 
dance, the figures of which are so intricate and so 
complicated from the number of persons engaged in 
it,that it would be impossible to convey any adequate 
jdea of it by a written description. The orchestra 
was composed of the above-mentioned guitar and the 
voices of all the Gipsies who were not engaged in the 
dance, led on by a young man, whose singing might 
be termed a prolonged howl, and who regulated the 
time by stamping with his feet and clapping with his 
hands, while the castanets of the dancers chimed in to 
his directing movements. Pink-jacket, who headed 
the male dancers, made himself very remarkable by 
his performance in this part of the entertainment, 
striking his tambourine with every part of his body, 
and occasionally breaking into a pas de deux with 
the Prima Baylarina, in which a freedom of gesti- 
culation (to use the mildest term) was indulged in 
by both that contrasted curiously with the stolidity 
and imperturbable gravity of his countenance.” 


Mrs. Romer so timed her return to Malaga 
as to be present at a bull-fight. This, however, 
she ak not be prevailed upon to sit through, 
and after elaborately delineating the whole 
scene, indulges herself in recording the shrink- 
ings which compelled her to quit the arena. 
Somehow or other, we think there is more 
nature in Madame Calderon’s honest avowal, 
that any woman who has once permitted herself 
to be brought to such an exhibition, can prevail 
on herself, after a few moments’ repugnance, to 
become a participator in the universal interest. 

After Malaga, we are conducted to Cadiz, 
Seville, and Gibraltar ; crossing from the latter 
strong-hold to Africa, which gives occasion for 
the last description we shall extract on the pre- 
sent occasion :— 


“Seen from afar, Tetuan really looks beautiful, 
from its advantageous position and the dazzling 
whiteness of the whole mass of buildings, which is 
rendered still more conspicuous by the deep verdure 
of the mountains that form its background ; but, on 
reaching the town, all the prestige of its beauty 
vanishes! The houses have the most gloomy ap- 
pearance ; nothing but whitewashed walls are to be 
seen, with no windows looking outwards, their place 
being supplied by little apertures like holes to peep 
through, The streets are exceedingly narrow; and 
the houses are only two stories high, with flat- 
terraced roofs, upon which the inhabitants take the 
air in the evening. After passing through innumer- 
able dark and winding lanes abominably paved, and 
too narrow for two horses to proceed a-breast, we 
arrived at the Jewish quarter, which is quite distinct 
from the Moorish part of the town, and where the 
gteatest industry and bustle appeared to prevail; for 
in the Barbary states, as throughout the Levant, 
commerce and business are in a great measure mo- 
nopolized by the thrifty sons of Israel. The shops 
of these merchants and artizans are miserable little 
échoppes open to the street, but having neither win- 
dows nor doors, and not large enough to contain the 
vendor and his customers; the latter therefore remain 
standing in the street, bargaining over the shopboard 
with the crafty dealer. The merchandise is never 
exposed to view in these shops, and we could only 
guess at the various trades of their owners by seeing 
them employed in the manufacture of their goods in 
these miserable little holes, which serve them for 
workshop and warehouse. At last our leader made 
a halt at a little door in a long white wall, which 
formed one side of a particularly crooked lane ; and 
We descended from our horses on being informed 
that this was the entrance to the habitation of Solo- 
mon Nahon, the Jew, to whose house all European 
travellers visiting Tetuan repair. The outward ap- 
pearance boded nothing very favourable to the dwell- 
ig; but, the moment we passed through the narrow 
iahospitable-looking gate, all our misgivings were 





converted into the most agreeable surprise, for we 
found ourselves in one of those pretty and exquisitely 
clean Moorish habitations of which the Mahometan 
remains at Granada had given us so correct an idea. 
A patio, or court paved with different coloured glazed 
tiles, is surrounded with two tiers of galleries, within 
which are cool-looking chambers, receiving their light 
through the horse-shoe arches that look into the 
court ; and every part of the building is as clean and 
fresh as though it had just been newly painted and 
whitewashed. In the centre of the court stood a 
group of very pretty young women, (the wife and 
sisters of Solomon Nahon,) who, in the manner of 
the Jewesses of the East, stepped forward and kissed 
me as I crossed the threshold. As I had been told 
that the costume of the women of Tetuan is a rem- 
nant of the fashions bequeathed to them by the lux- 
urious Moors of Spain when they took refuge upon 
these shores, I was very curious in examining the 
toilette of my pretty hostesses, some parts of which 
struck me as being very elegant. ‘The mistress of 
the house wore a kaftan of green cloth lined with 
crimson and edged with gold twist, so fushioned as 
to display the sleeves and bosom of her chemise, 
which were tastefully embroidered in coloured silk 
and gold; the body was also enriched with a sort of 
stomacher of velvet, worked with gold thread and 
coloured foil, which produced a very rich effect. A 
striped silk scarf was tied round her waist: neither 
drawers nor stockings were worn by her; and her 
pretty little bare feet were slipped into scarlet mo- 
rocco slippers edged with gold twist, and having heels 
as high as those which rendered our great-grandmo- 
thers si grandement ridicules. Her coiffure was the 
most complicated part of her dress, being composed 
of two handkerchiefs, one crimson, the other yellow, 
put on not exactly like a turban, nor even like a 
fillet, but something between the two; and descend- 
ing so low upon the forehead as merely to show a 
little of the parted hair, which was disposed in 
shining braids close to the eyebrows. ‘This head- 
dress was enriched with velvet ornaments, embroi- 
dered in foil and gold, like those affixed to her cor- 
sage. The dresses of the other women of the family 
only differed in colour from the one I have described, 
with the exception of the younger sister of our 
hostess ; who, being unmarried, wore her head un- 
covered, and her hair parted down the middle and 
hanging over her shoulders, braided into twenty or 
thirty small tresses. But the personal beauty of 
these fair Jewesses appeared to us much more ad- 
mirable than their costume ; and, strange to say, it 
is a description of beauty quite distinct from the 
Jewish type. Nahon’s wife has fine dark hazel eyes, 
with a complexion of the clearest red and white, and 
neither the full lips nor peculiar nostrils of her people, 
but something of what the Italians so expressively 
term simpatia in her blooming face; but her less 
brilliant-looking sister, with her fairer cheeks, soft 
blue eyes, dark eyelashes, and light brown hair, 
attracted the gentlemen's admiration in a superior 
degree.” 

We must here make our bow to Mrs. Romer, 
in all good humour and courtesy, only observing 
that she has talent and power enough to enable 
her to write a far superior work to the one we 
have just closed. She will do so, if when she 
next puts the horses to her travelling carriage 
she will say less of herself, and of her up-risings 
and down-lyings; and remember, that let the 
Boulevard pencil-mongers assert what they will, 
fine writing is not always synonymous with 
lively description. 





On the Laying out, Planting, and Managing of 
Cemeteries ; and on the Improvement of Church- 


yards. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 

& Co. 
Wiruin the last few years attention has been 
very painfully directed to the injurious effect 
produced by the decomposition of bodies in 
crowded church-yards, situated in the midst of the 
dense population of our cities and large towns 
(see Athen. No. 630). Some efforts have been 
made to alleviate rather than remedy the evil, 
but nothing like a resolution has been shown to 
grapple with all the difficulties of the question; 
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and the volume before us, while it suggests many 
improvements, can scarcely be said to propose a 
complete remedy. 

Sacred and profane history are equally silent 
respecting the origin of the custom of interment: 
the first mention of a grave occurs in the book 
of Genesis, when Abraham purchased the cave 
of Machpelah as a place of sepulture for his 
family. It appears from the Leteey of this 
transaction that the dead were deposited in 
some of the natural caves which abounded in 
Palestine, but that they were not covered over 
with earth; and the history of Lazarus and 
the Resurrection show that bodies continued to 
be deposited in natural or artificial excavations, 
secured by a great stone at the entrance, up 
to the time of the Christian era. The early 
Christians appear to have adopted the prac- 
tice of burying their dead in or near the 
sacred place where they met for religious 
worship. This was particularly the case with 
the bodies of the martyrs, or such relics of 
them as could be rescued from their perse- 
cutors. There grew up in consequence of 
this custom a feeling of religious communion 
with the departed, which gradually increased in 
strength, until the desire became universal to 
have bodies placed in some consecrated spot, 
either in the church itself or in the ground 
immediately adjoining. This has created the 
principal difficulty which the reformers of 
burials have to encounter; importance is at- 
tached to the locality of graves, and every 
plan of amendment must be so arranged as to 
accord with this feeling. Mr. Loudon says:— 

“ The main object of a burial-ground is, the disposal 
of the remains of the dead in such a manner as that 
their decomposition, and return to the earth from 
which they sprung, shall not prove injurious to the 
living ; either by affecting their health, or shocking 
their feelings, opinions, or prejudices. A secondary 
object is, or ought to be, the improvement of the 
moral sentiments and general taste of all classes, and 
more especially of the great masses of society.” 

The decomposition of the dead can be most 
safely effected, consistent with existing usages, 
by interment in the free soil at a distance of 
from five to six feet below the surface, where no 
body has been buried before or is to be deposited 
afterwards. But we have here another difficulty ; 
fashion has introduced modes of sepulture by 
which the decomposition of the body is delayed 
and its union with the earth prevented; whilst 
on the other hand the increased value of ground 
in cities has rendered it necessary to place 
coffin over coffin in the same grave. 

If it were determined that no second interment 
in the same grave should be allowed, the space of 
ground required for burials would soon become a 
source of perplexity; London and its suburbs 
would require thirty-three acres of single graves 
annually. Mr. Loudon proposes that graves 
should be sunk as deep as wells, and that an 
interstice of earth five feet in thickness should 
be interposed between the several coffins. At 
present graves in the London cemeteries are 
dug fifteen feet in depth, and the bodies of ten 
poor persons are deposited in each. The com~- 
mon charge is twenty-five shillings for each 
coffin, or at the rate of the enormous sum of 
45,375l. per acre! It isno wonder to be told that 
a vast amount of vested interest is connected 
with the abuse. 

The remedies which Mr. Loudon suggests 
are the establishment of a receiving house for 
the dead—the laying out of cemeteries in the 
poor soils on the great lines of railway—and an 
arrangement for sending funeral trains at certain 
stated periods. There is no doubt that land may 
now be had along the line of the Southampton 
railway, at Woking, Perbright, and other places, 
for three or four pounds per acre, which would 
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afford a cemetery sufficient for the rich and poor 
of London for centuries to come. If all the 
city parishes combined to effect this object, 
bodies might be conveyed to the receiving house 
in carriages similar to Shillibeer’s funeral cars, 
at a cheap rate, and thence conveyed to the 

lace of interment by steam-boat or rail-roads. 
We do not agree with his suggestion that some 
cemeteries should be permanent and monumental, 
and others temporary and non-monumental. 
Such an arrangement would make that distinction 
between the rich and the poor in death which 
he has elsewhere deprecated; in one class of 
cemeteries the monuments would be so crowded 
together that their effect would be lost, while 
the total absence of monuments in the other 
would destroy the moral influence which the 
sight of the memorials of the dead is so well 
calculated to produce. 

Mr. Loudon’s plan for the cemetery at Cam- 
bridge, now in process of formation, is well 
calculated to suggest moral sentiment and 
improve the general taste. To this point our 
attention has been painfully directed by what 
we have seen in many burial-grounds, both 
in Scotland and England. In some places, 
sheep, horses, and even swine, are turned 
in to feed in the church-yard; other burial- 
grounds are allowed to become places of public 
nuisance, and in parts of Scotland remonstrances 
against such desecration have been treated as 
remnants of popish and superstitious feeling. 
Nowhere, indeed, hasthe abuse of burial-grounds 
proceeded to such length as in Scotland; at the 
same time we must add, that nowhere has a 
keener desire been awakened for amendment; 
and the new cemetery at Glasgow is very ‘aste- 
fully designed and admirably kept. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any details 
of the architecture or system of landscape 
gardening desirable for cemeteries; we wish 
merely to keep the general question before the 
view of the public, and to impress upon our 
readers the importance of applying a remedy to 
the increasing evils arising from the crowded 
state of grave-yards, more especially in London; 
and there is little chance of amendment until 
public opinion be thoroughly roused and strongly 
expressed: these are not the days when men 
are to be expected to resign without a struggle 
abuses worth 40,000/. per acre. 





Letters from Madras during the Years 1836— 
1839. Bya Lady. Murray. 

Tuese Letters are full of lively graphic nar- 

rative, and unaffected familiar detail, which 

bring the scenes very vividly before the reader. 

They consist, as the preface informs us, and as 

the book plainly proves, of first impressions ; 





and first impressions, though not always the 
truest, are ever the most vivid. We will not, 
however, stop to say more of then than that 
they are unsophisticated ino style, full of quiet 
hinmour and unadulterated enjovinent of all 
the varied of lite" to prove which 
assertions we will present our readers with some 
extracts. The writer found, as most persons 
before her have done, the voyage very long and 
very dull—at the Cape, however, she was in- 
troduced to some Indian officers, whose character 
is thus lightly outlined :— 

“The passengers we took in at the Cape were 
chiefly officers in the Indian army, who went out as 
Cadets hefore they had learnt much, and since that 
time had pretty well forgotten the little they knew. 
They might have been divided into two classes— 
those who knew their declensions, and those who did 
not. They were particularly fond of grammatical 
discussions, and quite eager about them,—such as 
whether any English words were really derived trom 
the Latin ; whether regiment is to be considered as a 
word of three syllables or two; whether dunatic comes | 
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from the French, because ‘loon’ is French for moon, 
&c. They used also to extend their acquirements 
by the study of navigation. After breakfast the 
Captain and officers always took an observation of the 
sun, technically called ‘taking a sight.’ Then the 
passengers all began doing the same, privately called 
‘taking a look.’ They were a capital set, poor 
things! in their attitudes, with their glasses, all 
peering up into the sky, @ la chasse for the sun and 
moon. However, they were all very civil, and 
inoffensive, and unobjectionable ; and I hope they 
are all as happy on shore as we are.” 

Our next scene shall be in the Madras Roads: 

“The scene in the Madras Roads is the brightest 
and liveliest possible. The sea is completely studded 
with ships and boats of every size and shape, and 
the boats filled with crews even more quaint and 
picturesque than themselves. But none can compare 
to the catamarans, and the wonderful people that 
manage them. Fancy a raft of only three logs of 
wood, tied together at each end when they go out to 
sea, and untied and left to dry on the beach when 
they come in again. Each catamaran has one, two, 
or three men to manage it: they sit crouched upon 
their heels, throwing their paddles about very dex- 
terously, but remarkably unlike rowing. In one of 
the early Indian voyagers’ log-books there is an entry 
concerning a catamaran: ‘This morning, six a.M., 
saw distinctly two black devils playing at single stick. 
We watched these infernal imps above an hour, when 
they were lost in the distance. Surely this doth 
portend some great tempest.’ It is very curious to 
watch these catamarans putting out to sea. They 
get through the fiercest surf, sometimes dancing 
at their ease on the top of the waves, sometimes 
hidden under the waters; sometimes the man com- 
pletely washed off his catamaran, and man floating 
one way and catamaran another, till they seem to 
catch each other again by magic. They put me in 
mind of the witch of Fife’s voyage in her cockle- 
shell :— 

And aye we mountit the sea-green hillis, 
Till we brushed through the clouds of the hevin : 
Then sousit downright, like the star-shot light 
Frae the liftis blue casement driven. 
But our taickil stood, and our bark was good, 
And sae pang was our pearly prowe, 
Whan we could not climb the brow of the waves, 
We needilit them through below.” 

Our authoress seems soon to have become 
acquainted with the characters both of Europeans 
and natives, and describes them in her own 
amusing way. She found the Indian domestics 
very lazy and helpless:— 

“T often tire myself with doing things for myself 
rather than wait for their dawdling ; but Mrs, Staunton 
laughs at me, and calls me a ‘ griffin,’ and says I must 
learn to have patience and save my strength, (N.B. 
Griffin means a freshman or freshwoman in India.) 
The real Indian ladies lie on a sofa, and, if they drop 
their handkerchief, they just lower their voices and 
say, * Boy!’ in a very gentle tone, and then creeps 
in, perhaps, some old wizen, skinny brownie, looking 
like a superannuated thread-paper, who twiddles 
after them for a little while, and then creeps out 
again as softly asa black cat, and sits down cross- 
legged in the verandah till *‘ Mistress please to call 
again. We have lad a great many visits from na- 
tives to weleome N——- back again, or. as they sav, 
“te see the light of Masters countenance. and bless 
Cod tor the honour! One—a gentleman in his black 
way—called at six in the merning : 
at the gate, and his slippers under a tree ; and, then 
finding we were going out riding, he walked barefoot 
in the dust by the side of our horses till ‘ our honours’ 
were pleased to dismiss him. Another met us, got 
out of his carriage, kicked off his shoes, and stood 
bowing in the dirt while we passed ; then drove on 
to the house, and waited humbly under the verandah 
for an hour and a half, till we were pleased to finish 
our ride. One paid me a visit alone, and took the 
opportunity to give me a great deal of friendly advice 
concerning managing A——-. He especially coun- 
selled me to persuade him fo tell a few lies. He 
said he had often advised * Master’ to do so; but that 
he would not mind kim, but ‘ perhaps Mistress per- 
suade Master. Master very good—very upright man ; 
he always good: but Master say all the same way 
that he think. Much better not! Mistress please tell 
Master, Anybody say wrong, Master's mind different: 
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that quite right—Master keep his own mind; his 
mind always good: but let Master say all same what 
others say ; that much better, and they give him fine 
appointment, and plenty much rupees!” I said that 
that was not English fashion, but my visitor assureq 
me that there were ‘ plenty many’ Englishmen who 
told as many lies as the natives, and were all rich in 
consequence: so then I could only say it was very 
wrong, and not Master's fashion nor mine ; to which 
he agreed, but thought it ‘ plenty great pity !"» 

Here is a description of an Indian Rajah 
from whom she received a visit of ceremony:— 

“ At the appointed hour, we heard a queer kind of 
twanging and piping, like a whistle and a jew’s harp, 
This was the Rajah’s music, played before his palan. 
quin: then came his guards,—men with halberds ; 
then his chief officer, carrying a silver mace; then 
his principal courtiers, running by the side of. his 
palanquin to keep him ‘ pleasant company.’ When 
they all arrived, the halberdiers grounded their arms, 
and the whole cortége stopped at the military word 
of command, ‘ Halt! Present! Fire!’ but the Jiring 
consisted of the old gentleman’s getting out of his 
palanquin, and quietly shuffling into the house, be. 
tween two rows of his own servants and ours, Salaming 
him at every step. He was dressed in a clear muslin 
pelisse, with all his black skin showing through ; the 
hems of his ears stuck full of jewels, gold bracelets on 
his arms, and a diamond locket hung round his neck, 
I call him ‘ Penny Whistle Row: if that is not quite 
his real name, it is so like it, I am sure it must mean 
that. When he came into the drawing-room, he 
stopped at the entrance (N.B. we have no doors) to 
make us most profound salams, which we returned to 
the best of our ability: then he presented us with an 
orange each, and there were more salams on either 
side. At last, when we had all done all our mopping 
and mowing, he sat down and began his chirp. He 
paid a variety of set compliments, as they all do; 
but, those over, he was more curious about European 
matters than the natives in general are. In particular, 
he wished to know whether it was true that our King 
was dead, and that we had a woman to reign over us, 
This was quite beyond his comprehension—how she 
was to contrive to reign, and how men were to agree 
to obey her, he gave up in despair. He asked whether 
the King’s death would make any difference to us: 
he was in hopes it might have given A- a step in 
the service. He invited us to come and spend a week 
with him, which we fully intend to do as soon as the 
weather allows. When he had sat about an hour, he 
took his leave with the same ceremonies as at his 
arrival: salams on all sides, pipe whistling, jew’s-harp 
twanging, guards recovering arms, courtiers putting 
on their shoes, and all marching off to the word of 
command as before, ‘ Halt! Present! Fire!’ At 
parting he shook hands to show how European his 
manners were, and he took leave of me in English: 
‘My Lady, I now to your Excellency say farewell: I 
shall hope you to pay me one visit, and on one week 
go (meaning hence) I shall come again to see the face 
of your honour civilian.’” 

The natives, it seems, are always on the look- 
ont for government situations, which gives our 
authoress opportunity for several amusing 
scenes; we may quote the following, and sub- 
her commentary, whieh eecurs ins a 
subsequent letter: 

* Besides the Rajahs. there are a nuinber of natives 
of lower rank whe are very fond ot calling te keep 
themselves in remembrance in case of an appolnt- 
ment falling vacant. Some only come as far as the 
gate, and stand there to make salam when we go out. 
These never speak, but they put on some part of the 
dress belonging to the situation they want, in order 
that we may understand their meaning. A Court 
writer in expectance holds writing materials in his 
hand; a Peon sticks a dagger in his belt, &c. Others 
of rather higher pretensions come to the house and 
pay a visit. One of them calls regularly twice a-week, 
and the same dialogue takes place whenever he comes. 
—Viisitor. Salam, great chief!—A4, Salam to yot. 
—Visitor. Your Excellency is my father and my 
mother !—4. I am much obliged to you.—Jisitor. 
Sar, Iam come to behold your honourable face— 
A, Thank you. Have you anything to say to me’ 
—Visitor. Nothing, great chief!—A, Neither have 
I anything to say, so good morning ; enough for to 
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day. —Vistor. Enough ; good morning, sar: great 
chief, salam. * * Some of them are very sensible and 

Je ; and when I have them alone, they talk very 
well,and I like their company, but as soon as three or 
four of them get together they speak about nothing 
put ‘employment’ and * promotion.’ Whatever sub- 
ject may be started, they contrive to twist it, drag it, 
clip it, and pinch it, till they bring it round to that ; 
and if left to themselves, they sit and conjugate the 
yerb ‘to collect :’ *I am a collector—He was a col- 
lector—We shall be collectors—You ought to be a 
collector—They would have been collectors ; so, 
when itcomes to that, while they conjugate ‘to collect,’ 
I decline listening.” i 

Of the partial success of missionary exer- 
tion in India, what she says confirms the general 
report :-— 

“J wish I could, as you ask, tell you any pretty 
stories for your schools, but I am sorry to say they 
are not at all plentiful: there are very few natives 
whoare even nominal Christians, and still fewer whom 
we can reasonably believe to be anything but what is 
here called ‘ curry-and-rice Christians.” In England, 
I think people have a very false impression of what 
js done in India. That is not the fault of the Mis- 
sionaries, who write the real truth home; but the 
Committees seem to publish all the good and none 
of the bad, for fear of discouraging people. In fact, 
it is unreasonable to expect more to be done without 
more efficient means. Suppose thirty clergymen to 
the whole of England,—what could they do? and 
that is about the proportion of the Missionaries in 
Madras, and they have to work amongst Heathens. 
Perhaps about half of them know the language well, 
and the rest speak it like school-French.” 

The accession of Queen Victoria seems to 
have afforded a general subject of conversation. 
We quote one remark, made by an old barrack- 
sergeant, who used “to sit and prose with her, 
for half an hour, every Monday” :— 

“ He takes particular interest in the young Queen, 
thinking she hasa troublesome life before her. Yes- 
terday he said to me, ‘ Only think, ma’am, of such a 
young person for to be Queen of the realm! And 
in these times too, when the oldest hand could hardly 
keep them in order. She'll have a tough job of it, 
poor young lady! I pity her from my heart, indeed 
Ido! This paper says Lord Durham is to be called 
to Her Majesty’s councils. I hope his Lordship is a 
fatherly kind of gentleman, ma‘am, who will help 
her Majesty in some of her difficulties.’ ” 

Indian nomenclature gives occasion for a 
few amusing anecdotes, as for instance the 
following :— 

“This morning I was told that ‘a cat had run 
away with a child.’ I was horror-struck, and thought 
it must have been a hywna ; but on inquiry I found 
the child was nothing but a voung pigeon,—* pigeon- 
child,’ as they explained it. The ducks laid a number 
of eggs, which were brought for us to see. ‘ You 
must make little ducks,’ said the Master: ‘Sar, I 
shall do so,’ said the butler. I laughed at the order ; 
buta hen was caught, put into a basket with the eggs, 
and the lid shut down upon her ; and in a little time 
I was told there were ‘ four babies’ in the poultry- 
yard. I have just received a letter from the Madras 
Moonshee, who begs to express ‘the concern T have 
toy vou bap pine ss as ons matron, vour state of 
health, and the state of jay rising matron. veur childs 
] suppose he thinks matron is the temiuiue of patron.” 

We will conclude with one or two sensible 
hints to all classes in India, and a description of 
a Brahninical religious service :— 

“ Weare reading Shore’s* Notes on Indian Affairs,’ 
—very clever, true, and amusing. He complains 
much of the English incivility to the natives ; and 
I quite agree with him: it is a great shame. A—— 
says he exaggerates, but I really do not think so. 
A— , being an old Indian, is grown used to things 
that strike us griffins. The civilians behave better 
than the military, though all are bad enough. ‘The 
other day an old Bramin of high caste called on 
us while the Prices were in the house ; Captain 
Price, hearing his voice, sauntered out of the next 
room with his hands in his waistcoat-pockets, and 
planted himself directly before the poor old creature, 
without taking any other notice of all his salams 
and compliments than * Well, old fellow, where are 


you going ?’ in a loud, rude voice. The Bramin an- 
swered with the utmost apparent respect, but I saw 
such an angry scowl pass over his face. A little 
politeness pleases them very much, poor things ! and 
they have a good right to it. The upper classes are 
exceedingly wel! bred, and many of them are the de- 
scendants of native princes, and ought not to be 
treated like dirt. A new magazine is just advertised 
as coming out at Madras. It is to be conducted by 
some of the clergymen, in opposition to another 
periodical, conducted by some others of the clergy- 
men. The first number is to contain strictures on a 
review which appeared last month in the other 
magazine. I grudge the waste of time and thought 
upon such useless work. The writers come out here, 
they themselves, and every body else, believing they 
will work among the Heathen ; and while the Idol 
services are going on all round them, they sit writing 
their reviews and anti-reviews to the sound of the 
Pagoda bell! The other night I was sitting in my 
Tonjon sketching a pagoda, when I saw a long pro- 
cession of Bramins go in, and suddenly the service 
began. I could hear it all, through the walls. The 
first part sounded exactly like a Roman Catholic 
Mass. There was music, and the mumbling chant 
of the old priests who could not sing, and the shrill 
voices of the choir-boys, and at intervals a little bell 
tinkling; till it was all interrupted by violent screams 
from girls’ voices—perhaps they were meant for 
singing, but they sounded very horrible: then came 
loud beating of drums and ringing of bells, and it was 
all finished.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Magic and Mesmerism; an Episode of the Eight- 
eenth Century, and other Tales, 3 vols.—The principal 
story is based on a trial in ‘Les Causes Célébres,’ 
where a Jesuit is exhibited as having gained an 
influence over the younger and fairer part of his 
flock for the vilest of purposes, by magnetic means. 
Though it be at once delicately and forcibly treated, 


Fiction. ‘The Old Man of Haarlem,’ which follows, 
is a capital legend, to beread with breathless pleasure 
by all true lovers of romance. What scene, indeed, 
lends itself better to a tale of wonder, than the * Laar- 
lem Zee’—with its traditions of submerged towers 
and towns? The main figure of the legend, too, is 
one of those avaricious and stony-hearted nobles, 
whom we oftentimes encounter, in a Flemish picture 
gallery, staring from panel and canvas, with acold and 
calculating gaze ; at once repulsive and picturesque. 
Here he is surrounded by gentle and generous spirits 
whom he crushes and defies, in pursuit of his own 
selfish ends—the fate of these is pathetically told, and 
the retribution which overtakes their tormentor as 
well narrated as it is imagined. The third story, 
* Margaret Lambrun,’ is founded on that well-known 
passage of Queen Elizabeth's reign, in which the 
virgin monarch was menaced with assassination by a 
fanatical adherent of poor Mary Stuart’s. The 
glimpses of old London, are so well given as to recall, 
we need not add “ with a difference,” the pictures of 
Alsatia and Paul's Wharf in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’ 
On the whole, these three volumesare well worth the 
notice of all who are romantically disposed. 








The Tiads of Homer. prince of Poets. never Vefore in 
any Language truly translated, done accor ding to the 
Greek, anew Edition, with Intro 
duction, Ac. by W.C. Taylor, L.L.D., 2 vols. — Tf the 
re-appearance of this sterling version of the © prince of 
poets” might be received as a sign of the times, it 
would be most welcome. Old George Chapman is 
rugged, and occasionally tedious, but in faithfulness 
and power his translation is far superior to the 
smoother and vague paraphrase of Pope. Chapman 
entered on his task with the inspiration of a kindred 
mind, and he has given back in pure and vigorous 
English the noble thoughts and images, which, un- 
like Pope, he drank in fresh at the fountain head. 
We may well say with Keats,— 

Oft of one wide expanse hadI been told, 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 

Yet did 1 never breathe its pure serene, 

Till L heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
Loud and bold as a poet should be when expounding 
a poet. To those who cannot read Homer in the 


hy G. Chapman: 


majestic original we recommend this translation, as 


likely to convey a far better idea of the Iliad than 


the subject is too repulsive for the legitimate uses of 








Pope’s more polished version. Dr. Taylor devotes 
his preface to pleading the cause of Chapman v. Pope, 
and to our mind has well argued the superior claims 
of the former. In this view he is supported by the 
opinion of Charles Lamb, who says, “ Chapman would 
have made a great epic poet, if indeed he has not 
shown himself to be one; for bis Homer is not so 
properly a translation, as the stories of Achilles and 
Ulysses rewritten. He makes his readers glow, weep, 
tremble, take any affection which he pleases, be 
moved by words or in spite of them, be disgusted and 
overcome that disgust.” This new edition has been 
got up with excellent taste, and is illustrated with 
forty wood-engravings, done with great spirit after 
Flaxman. 

The Evolution of Light from the Living Human 
Subject, by Sir H. Marsh, Bart., M.D.—An abstract 
of a paper on this subject, by Sir H. Marsh, appeared 
some years since in the Transactions of the Irish 
Academy. The original essay is here enlarged, with 
additional information and the results of more recent 
researches, It consists, for the most part, of an ela- 
borate enumeration of the instanlie@ convenientes, in 
which light is emitted by organic and inorganic bodies, 
and some statements of luminous appearances pre- 
ceding the death of consumptive patients. These 
statements are not very satisfactory, nor do they lead 
to any result as to the cause of the presumed pheno- 
mena. ‘Those interested in the question had there- 
fore better refer to the pamphlet itself, which con- 
tains some curious matter, though not enough to 
add any additional information on a point yet in- 
volved in great obscurity. 

The Jesuits, their Principles, and Acts, by E. Dal- 
ton.—Mr. Dalton is secretary to a body entitled the 
Protestant Association, the members of which have 
raised a fund for “printing standard Protestant 
works by popular writers,” and intrusted the compi- 
lation of the one before us to their secretary. Asa 
specimen of what is considered by the parties as a 
© standard Protestant popular work,” weshall quote the 
following passage :—“ They loved darknessratherthan 
light, because their deeds were evil. Like batsand owls, 
and creeping, crawling, slimy things, night suits them 
better than the day. Unlike the soaring eagle, which 
bathes its splendid plumage in the golden light of 
heaven, the vulture brood cower on folded wing in 
the dark caverns of the earth. Unlike the honest- 
hearted Christian, who soars upwards on the wings of 
faith and love, and bathes its spirit in the beams 
of the Divine radiance, drinking in the glorious light 
which emanates from the Sun of Righteousness, 
courting too the scrutiny of the world, and letting his 
light shine before men, to the glory of his Father and 
his God: the Jesuits grovelled low in earthly pursuits, 
shunned the light of day, courted disguise and ob- 
scurity, or revelled in the murky glare of false opinions 
and a vicious philosophy, and hid their principles and 
their objects from the gaze of mortal man in fear and 
trepidation.” What are we to think of those who 
subscribe to purchase and circulate such tissues of 
mischievous absurdity and calumny ? 

Life and Times of Reuchlin, by ¥. Barham, Esq.— 
Reuchlin was one of the early German reformers ; 
he is here, indeed, called the Father of the Reforma. 
tion. The work is essentially a translation of a well- 
known German work, by Mayerhoff, and contains a 
clear yeview of the state of relieian and literature in 
the Reformation, and 
inter. 


Germany immediately betor 
es the attention of 
ested in’ Ecclesiastical Lhistury. [tis 
densed already, for us to give an analysis of its con- 
tents; and a formal examination of its statements 
would involve discussions on subjects of controversy 
which ought not to be too lightly provoked. 
Introduction to the Study of the Works of Jeremy 
Bentham, by J. H. Burton,.—Benthamiana, or Select 
Extracts from the Works of Jeremy Bentham, by 
J. H. Burton.—Mr. Burton was one of the editors 
of the collected edition of Bentham’s works lately 
published. He enters into all the views of his 
author, and in his introduction defends him, to a 
certain extent, from the charge of obscurities in style 
and nomenclature so frequently brought against him, 
and classifies his labours according to their nature, 
extent, and success. ‘* Benthamiana’ is, as the title 
imports, a selection from the works of Bentham, 
forming a kind of outline of his opinions on most of 
the subjects which he discussed. ‘The Introduction 


well desers those whe are 
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and the extracts will be useful to those who wish to 
acquire some general notion of Bentham’s peculiar 
style and opinions. 

One Hundred Romances of Real Life ; selected and 
annotated by Leigh Hunt.—A reprint from the 
London Journal. We know no writer who can cater 
more pleasantly for the public or tell a story better 
than Mr. Leigh Hunt—-and here we have storics 
enough, not merely for a winter's night, but a whole 
winter. The volume forms one of the “ Popular 
Library of Modern Authors.” 

Godfrey Malvern; or the Life of an Author, by 
Thomas Miller, Vol. I1—The conclusion of this 
story gives us no cause to reverse the judgment on its 
earlier portion, last year delivered, (Athen. No. 789.) 
Mr. Miller is happier in his country than in his town 
sketches. There are powerful things in the chapter 
“in which we go to the workhouse,” but the subject 
is a hateful one, and loses none of its squallid 
wretchedness, in his hands. 

Scuoot Booxs.—We are somewhat in arrear with 
works of this class, and must therefore make an effort 
to clear our shelves of them. But what are we to say ? 
—they are each and all represented to be the best 
of their class, and guides to the only or the easiest 
way of learning the language or subject to which they 
relate. Most of them appear mere advertisements 
of the several teachers and professors, possessing no 
distinctive character. Here, however, we present them 
to our readers, en masse :—The French Teacher, by D. 
Pontet.—Trésor de Il’ Ecolier Frangais: Complément 
du Trésor, by L. F. De Porquet.—Lasy French Les- 
sons, by Charles Gerrard.—A First Grammar of the 
French Language, by C. Smyth.—A Self- Instructing 
French Grammar, by D. M. Aird.—French Language 
in Four Months, by M. de Beauvoisin—A New 
French Grammar: Lectures Grammaticales et Histo- 
riques, by A. F. Guillerez.—All of these may pos- 
sess some merit; but the market is already so over- 
stocked, that unless there is a distinct and marking 
feature of originality, we must consider them as so 
many forms of advertisement, or mere bookselling 
speculations. 

Klauer’s Miniature German Grammar: German 
Exercises for Beginners: Deutsche Amaranten (Nos. 
IV, V.), are works of some merit. The exercises, 
however, are inaccurately printed, and not written in 
very pure English, and the selections of German 
poetry and prose are not always well chosen. 

Spanish without a Master, by A. Monteith, can best 
be tested by trying it. Notwithstanding all the author 
says, we are sceptical as to the result of this Master- 
less teaching. 

Ecloge Lucretiane, by R. Gibson, are selections 
from Lucretius, with English notes, possessing an 
average amount of ability. 

Riddle’s Diamond Latin and English Dictionary, is 
an abridgment of Mr. Riddle’s excellent work, which 
has been already noticed in the Atheneum. 

An Elementary Etymological Manual of the English 
Language, by W. Ross, does not seem to develope 
any new principle, and is too short to be very sound 
or very useful. 

In An Altempt to Simplify English Grammar, by R. 
Sullivan, the author, in his haste to remove unneces- 
sary distinctions, omits some necessary ones: a very 
common fault with correctors of abuses. The same 
author's Exercises on Orthography and Etymology are, 
on the whole, tolerably well executed, but his deriva- 
tions are often fanciful. Geography and History, by 
the same author, is more dry and dull than most books 
of its class.—The Keystone of Grammar, laid by T. 
C., is a work that was not wanted, as the subject has 
often been treated as well or better by previous la- 
bourers in the same field.—European Geography made 
Interesting, by J. Gaskin, must be left to the consi- 
deration of the readers. To us the subject appears 
more dull than usual.—A Companion to the Celestial 
Atlas, by J. Middleton. An entertaining and useful 
little book.—4 System of Modern Geography, by J. 
White. A useful collection of facts, too closely con- 
densed for anything but reference.—And now that we 
have completed our task, we may set our youthful 
learners of French, German, &c., free from the musty 
atmosphere of the school-room, and dismiss them to 
their sport with—Practical Hints on Cricket, by a 
Wykhamist, whose company they will probably relish 
better than that of any of those who have offered 
‘to lead them along the thorny paths of learning. 








List of New Books.—Productive Farming, by Joseph A. 
Smith, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The United Irishmen, their Lives 
and Times, by Dr. R. R. Madden, 2nd series, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
cl.—Poems, by Alfred Tennyson, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
bds.—Songs and Ballads from the German of Uhland, 
Korner, Birger, &c., post 8vo. 8s. cl.—Lake’s Officium Eu- 
charisticum, a Preparatory Service to the Lord’s Supper, 
3ist edit. 32mo. 2s. cl.—Randall’s (Rev. James) Sermons on 
the Books of Joel, Jonah, Micah, &c., 8vo. 10s. 6d. clL— 
Sermons on Christian Experience, by Rev. F. G. Crossman, 
crown 8vo. 6s. cl.—Biblical Cabinet, Vols. XLL and XLIL, 
* Life of Justin Martyr, translated by Ryland,’ 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 
15s. cl—The Truth as it is in Jesus, by Job Upton, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cl—Flora Odorata, a Characteristic Arrangement of 
Sweet Scented Flowers and Shrubs, by J. T. Mott, 12mo. 3s. 
cl.—Astronomy and Scripture, by Rev. T. Milner, fc. 8vo. 
7s. cl—Huber’s English Universities, edited by F. W. New- 
man, with 52 illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo. 27. 10s. cl.—Eusebius 
on the Theophania, translated into English by 8. Lee, D.D., 
8vo. 11s. cl—Knight’s Library Edition of Shakspere, Vol. 
VIIL., Tragedies, 8vo. 10s. cl.—The Life of a Fox, with illus- 
trations, by T. Smith, Esq., post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Extracts 
from the Diary of a Huntsman, by T. Smith, Esq., 2nd edit. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Tales of the Colonies, or the Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Mar- 
maduke Wyvil, or the Maid’s Revenge, by the Author of 
‘Oliver Cromwell,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Book of 
Sports, British and Foreign, Vol. IL, 4to. 16s. cl. gilt.—The 
Charcoal Burner, or the Ruins in the Black Forest, square, 
2s. 6d. cl.—The Million of Facts, by Sir R. Phillips, new edit. 
12mo. 12s. cl.—The History of Etruria, Part IL, by Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray, post 8vo. 12s. cl—Dr. M‘William’s Medical 
History of the Niger Expedition, with plates and map, 8vo. 
10s. cl.—Dr. Prout on Stomach and Renal Diseases, 4th edit. 
with plates, 8vo. 20s. cl—Hack’s Grecian Stories, new edit. 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Paget’s Registration of Voters Act, 12mo. 3s. 
bds.—Mental Hygiene, or an Examination of the Intellect 
and Passions, by W. Sweetser, 12mo. 7s. cl. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Ccncluded.] 

Tue Landscapes this year are of especial beauty 
and interest: we do not find any new names dis- 
puting the palm of excellence with those of known 
and established reputation, but our old favourites are 
in great force. As painters of home scenery, Lee and 
Creswick, and as painters of foreign scenery, Stanfield 
and Roberts, continue to distance all competition. 

We have so often entered cur protest against Mr. 
Turner’s flagrant abuse of his genius and his palette, 
that we can find no new terms of reprehension, and 
he remains incorrigible and incurable. His is not 
“a green and yellow melancholy,” but a green and 
yellow madness. What shall be said of him ?—for 
there is a poetical idea dimly descried through the 
prismatic chaos, which arrests the attention and ex- 
cites the fancy; we think there must be something, 
somewhere, if we could but make it out. Then his 
style of dealing with quotations is as unscrupulous as 
his style of treating nature and her attributes of form 
and colour ;—as in the motto to his Venetian galima- 
thias, entitled the Sun of Venice going to Sea (129). 

Fair shines the morn, and soft the zephyrs blow a gale, 

Venicia’s fisher spreads his painted sail, 

Nor heeds the demon that, in grim repose, 

Expects his evening prey. 

In our younger days the passage used to run some- 
what differently,—we have no recollection of the 
“zephyrs blowing a gale’—mais passons la-dessus. 

r. Turner exhibits six pictures this year: the largest 
and the most intelligible is No. 14, The Opening of 
the Walhalla in 1842,—or rather a cloud and rain- 
bow vision of the same; the others we forbear to 
particularize. 

The very antipodes to Turner—false as he is to 
nature and himself!—is Lee, with his truthful, 
homely simplicity, his thoroughly English sentiment. 
25, 182, and 546, Scenery on the River Teign, in 
Devonshire, and, yet more, the large picture (415)-— 
Figures crossing a Ford, or rather, we think, a mill- 
dam,—are full of unaffected beauty. Then Cres- 
wick—whose cool depths of foliage, touched with such 
an exquisite lightness in detail, and such breadth of 
gencral effect, give him a claim to the title already 
bestowed on him of the “ English Hobbima,”— 
charms us with a feeling for nature wholly different. 
Of his five pictures this year, we think (249) The 

Welsh Glen, with its dewy seclusion, and (209) Scene 
on the Conway, the finest. Stanfield has also five pic- 
tures; all but one are Italian scenes; and it must be 
said of him, that when he returned from Italy, like 
most of our English artists— Wilkie and Collins, for 
instance—quite Italianized in taste, he brought back 
a portion of the Italian atmosphere with him, and 
seems to have the power of breathing it on his canvas, 
No one paints air and light and water like this 
gifted artist: for instance, in (37) Mazorbo and Tor- 
cello, Gulf of Venice, and (192) The Castle of Ischia, 





in the Kingdom of Naples, what transparency of 
what clearness without hardness in the outlines, ang 
what careful finish in the details of the foreground! 
We object, however, to Stanfield in a general way, 
that his views from nature have often the look of 
compositions, as if arranged for scenic effect. Roberts 
gives us, as usual, more of his Oriental reminiscences 
and Egyptian wonders :—(53) Ruins on the Island of 
Phila, in Nubia, and (219) Gateway of the Greg 
Temple of Baalbec, are, from association as well as 
their intrinsic beauty, of particular interest. In all 
the works of this painter we must regret the want of 
relief,—a certain flatness of effect, which may possi. 
bly be characteristic of the sandy, sultry lands he 
depicts, but which is not pleasant to the fancy or to 
theeye. His interiors of churches and architectural 
views have not this fault. 73, Sorrento, and 205, 
Mecenas’s Villa, Tivoli, W. Havell, are, as usual with 
him, full of the sunniness and luxuriance of Italy, 

352, The last Moment of Sunset, F. Danby, A., is 
one of the most lovely and poetical landscapes in the 
Exhibition—full of the solemn feeling of repose—the 
red glow of the clouds, overtaken, as it were, by the 
shadowy twilight ; and the whole conception is not 
only beautifully felt, but the painting is most true 
and careful, particularly the shallow brook in the 
foreground, touched with the receding light. 

92, A Waterfall and Torrent by Sunset, R.R. Rein. 
agle, R.A., is charming, and has a look reminding us 
of the wondrous Dutchmen, the Ruysdaels and Van- 
derveldes of old. 

113, A Study from Nature, near Hayes, in Kent, 
W.F.Witherington, is a beautiful bit of wood scenery. 

432, Shrimpers and Mentors—(what are Mentors 
in wooden shoes and red nightcaps ?)—on the Sands 
of St. Michael, Normandy, E. W. Cooke, has all the 
beauty, truth, and transparency of his finest sea 
views: we cannot praise so highly his other picture, 
577, The Thames—it is rather heavy. 

We might point out other landscapes of great 
merit, did time and space allow it; but must pass 
on to the Portraits, such as they are. 

We have had this year the usual outcry and lamen- 
tation on the predominance of portraiture over every 
other class of art; but, as it appears to us, without 
just cause. The number of portraits is this year less 
in proportion than in former years ; but it must be 
conceded that two whole sides of the great room are 
nearly covered with portraits; that all the large 
pictures, with two or three exceptions, are full-length 
figures of ladies and gentlemen—over-dressed women 
dandling over-dressed children, and men standing bolt 
upright trying to look dignified, or seated in arm- 
chairs trying to look easy ;—besides those which are 
obtrusive in vulgarity of treatment, there are a vast 
number of very respectable portraits—good likenesses 
no doubt, and well painted: the most distinguished 
among our portrait painters by profession—Philips, 
Shee, Briggs, Grant, Rothwell, Faulkner, are not 
below themselves this year ; yet we think of the days 
of Lawrence, and sigh. The number of portraits, of 
which the interest and value can hope to outlive two 
generations, either as historical records of distinguish- 
ed characters, or for their intrinsic beauty as works of 
art, is very small indeed—less, we think, than usual. 
There are two full-lengths of the Queen, which, in 
courtesy, must take precedence. 15, Her Majesty 
the Queen, in white satin, seated, and wearing her 
coronet, painted forthe United Service Club, F.Grant; 
and The Queen in her Royal Robes, standing, Sir M. A. 
Shee : as likenesses both these pictures are decidedly 
failures, in feature, in figure, in character ; but that 
of Sir Martin Shee by far the worst ;—that of Grant 
has the lady-like elegance which distinguishes all his 
female portraits, with the same sketchy facility of 
execution, and, we must add, the same want of finish 
and power in the details. We must point out, among 
other portraits of this elegant painter, the very charm- 
ing little full-length of Lady Margaret Littleton(519), 
and the Heads of two Children(307). Grant is not 
so successful in his male as in his female portraits; 
yet the large full-length of Lord Wharncliffe, seated, 
(211) is very good. 

But the portrait here of greatest merit as a picture 
—requiring no name to lend it a value, and destined 
to live some hundreds of years hence, even as it now 
lives before us, is the Portrait of the Honourable 
Ashley Ponsonby—Edwin Landseer (100). A young, 
fair-haired boy, mounted on a rough pony, has been 
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out rabbit-shooting ; the game hangs at his saddle ; 
he has just dropped his cap, which one of a group of 
around him has picked up, and holds in his 
mouth. In this picture the vivacity of the momen- 
action ; the easy, graceful turn of the boyish 
; the exquisite mastery of hand and truth of 
character displayed in the painting of the animals, 
and all the minor details in the foreground, are be- 
yond all praise. Edwin Landseer is one of the very 
few painters—we include ancient as well as modern 
__who accomplishes that which he aims at, and thus 
gives to the true lover of art—and, we may add, the 
lover of nature—a pleasure complete in its kind. 
Edwin Landseer’s only fault is a want of vigour and 
transparency in his flesh tints ; which, considering his 
marvellous skill in the imitation of every other tex- 
ture, appears to us unaccountable. 

Two little cabinet pictures in oil, by Mrs. Robert- 
son, must also be pointed out for their intrinsic beauty 
and valué as works of art; 425, Full-length of Miss 
Herbert, and 426, The Baroness Lionel de Rothschild 
and Children.—These are really perfect in their way, 
painted with breadth and power, as well as the 
utmost delicacy and finish. A hundred years hence, 
these little pictures may possibly be estimated as we 
now estimate a Mieris or a Metzu. 

447, Cleopatra, Mrs. Carpenter, evidently a por- 
trait, and of a very beautiful woman, has great merit. 
There is nothing effeminate in the style of this excel- 
lent artist; her portraits of gentlemen are as manly 
as her portraits of ladies are elegant. Why should 
not Mrs. Robertson and Mrs. Carpenter be members 
of the Royal Academy, as well as Angelica Kauff- 
mann, or Mrs. Moser, the flower painter ? 

523, Portrait of Professor Wilson, R. W. Lauder, 
full length, seated in a chair. An interesting picture 
of one of our most distinguished men. We can, 
happily, testify to the truth of the likeness in this fine, 

tical head. 

528, The Chevalier Bunsen, J. Severn, is another 
portrait of a celebrated man, very admirably painted. 

449, Portrait of Mrs. Coningham, J. Linnel. Very 
beautiful : the best portrait by this artist we recollect 
to have seen, and /ife-size, which is not usual with 
him. 

Among the miniatures, we must point out those of 
Thorburn; which, for firm, masterly drawing and 
depth of effect, emulate cabinet pictures in oil ; such, 
for instance, are 752, Mrs. Gladstone and Child—802, 
The Honourable Mrs. Percy—and, above all, 876, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hope Johnstone, the chef-d’ ceuvre in the 
miniature style. Then, for finish, delicacy, and bril- 
liance, we have nothing like Sir William Ross. 
Among his miniatures here, eight in number, that of 
Lady Le Despencer (723) may be pointed out for its 
consummate elegance, and that of Sir Henry Hardinge 
(754) for its manly truth asa likeness. The minia- 
tures of Sir William Newton, of C. Durham, and the 
drawings of Richmond, and of T. Carrick, are also ex- 
cellent. By the latter isa portrait of Lord Morpeth, 
a very free and animated likeness of that accom- 
plished nobleman. 

The drawings of Chalon have the same merits and 
defects as usual—the merits of great elegance and fa- 
cility of execution, and the defects of being mannered 
and monotonous, and made up in point of character. 
987, the Portrait of Lady Clementina Villiers, as 
Undine, but more lady-like than nymph-like, is a very 
perfect specimen of his peculiar style. 

By John Hayter, whose drawings of ladies are also 
most particularly lady-like, there are four drawings 
of Adelaide Kemble, in the characters of Semiramide, 
Norma, and Caroline, in the ‘Secret Marriage,’ which 
have the rare merit of being faithful transcripts of 
action and expression, rendered with exceeding de- 
licacy, and without any alloy of the theatrical or the 
mannered. 1101, Semiramide in the Scene with As- 
sur, and 928, Caroline in the Scene with the Count, 
are, perhaps, the best; the latter giving all the 
tragic pathos, and the former all the comic archness, 
with which the last of the Kembles graced our 
lyric drama during her short reign: so— 

Star after star decays! 

And here we close our series of notices of the pre- 
sent Exhibition, which, in spite of the absence of some 
of the leading names of the last ten or twenty years, we 
must pronounce, in a general way, the best—the most 
Promising within our own memory. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ar the last meeting of the Paris Academy of Fine 
Arts, M. Raoul-Rochette communicated some par- 
ticulars addressed to him by Signor Grisi, a young 
Roman antiquarian, respecting a recent discovery of 
a tomb in the ancient city of the Veii. It is com- 
posed of two chambers, in form an oblong square, cut 
in the soft sandstone of the place. The first of these 
presents, on its back wall, through which the second 
is entered, two orders of painting—the one exhibiting 
the figures of symbolical animals, such as sphinxes, 
lions, chimeras, &c., painted in blue, yellow, and red, 
of those conventional tints which are not, properly 
speaking, imitative—the other representing men on 
horse and foot. The style of these paintings, greatly 
resembling those of Corneto, announces, however, a 
still higher antiquity—in accord with the archaic 
manner of all the objects in bronze and clay, which 
this tomb contains. This ancient city having been 
taken and destroyed by Camillus, in the year of 
Rome 360, the monument in question must belong 
to an earlier date—probably to a period in which 
the influence of Greek art had not yet been felt in 
Etruria. The same letter furnishes some particulars 
referring to the present condition of the excavations 
going on at Pompeii: and which have now, it is 
stated, reached the middle of the Street of Fortune. 
An excavation made on the 29th of March, in the 
presence of the Grand-Duchess Dowager of Tuscany, 
brought to light a number of vases and domestic uten- 
sils of many kinds, in bronze, iron, glass, and clay, 
all remarkable for their forms, and many for the 
workmanship—some quite novel, and of purpose un- 
known to the antiquary. On the same authority, M. 
Raoul-Rochette further announced the discovery of 
an entire cemetery of the r at Puzzuoli, filled 
with a prodigious quantity of lamps, for the most part 
of good workmanship and a high Roman period, 
wrought in subjects both varied and curious. 

We are glad to observe that the Trustees of the 
British Museum have at last adopted the suggestion 
of a committee of the House of Commons, and pub- 
lished their Synopsis in sections. These sections are 
now sold at prices varying from one penny to three- 
pence, in the entrance hall of the Museum. They 
have done wisely, too, in affixing a public notice of the 
fact to the gates of the institution, and thus cautioning 
the public against purchasing what are called “ hand- 
books,” published by a notorious pirate, but which 
are nothing but verbatim plagiarisms of the Museum 
Synopsis, seasoned with a singular amount of typo- 
graphical errata. It were to be wished, that the 
Trustees would direct a compilation to be made de- 
scriptive of the most remarkable portions of the Mu- 
seum, which should address itself in the simplest and 
most popular form to the most uninformed of country 
visitors, ‘The present Synopsis is essentially a cata- 
logue for the use of the learned, and must be almost 
unintelligible to the great majority of visitors. It 
would be no very difficult matter for Mr. Hawkins 
and Mr. Gray to imagine themselves conducting an 
unlearned person through the rooms. We advise 
them to catch a countryman or two, and make the 
experiment. 

Notwithstanding the unpropitious state of the 
weather, more than 6,400 persons passed through the 
state rooms at Hampton Court on Whit Monday ; 
being the greatest number ever known to have visited 
the palace in one day. 

Respecting the prize offered by Mr. Webster for 
the best comedy, a correspondent observes, “ The 
decision is promised to be given on the Ist of Janu- 
ary next, though the time when the comedies are to be 
sent in is not named. Six months is but little time 
for the production of a sterling comedy ; and if, as is 
not unlikely, forty or fifty competitors should enter 
the field, their productions, however unpromising, 
must be read by the board of critics, and the merits 
of the few best productions must be discussed ; a pro- 
ceeding requiring time and patience, as well as dis- 
criminating judgment. This difficulty is easily obvi- 
ated by a better-considered arrangement ; and I advert 
to it, believing Mr. Webster's announcement to be 
bond fide, and being desirous that his good intention 
should have the best possible chance of fulfilment.” 

Wednesday the 7th inst., was the latest day allowed 
for the admission of works to the Cartoon Exhibition, 
in Westminster Hall ; and the hour for closing, which 
had been fixed at five in the afternoon, was, consider- 


ately, deferred till nine, for the convenience of parties 
who had been unable to get their productions in be- 
fore the former hour. The ber of peting 
works is said to be about 170; all conceived and 
executed within eleven months: and, according to 

report, the British School has nobly answered the call 

made upon it, and satisfied the expectations of its 

friends. The interest of exhibitions connected with 

the fine arts, is likely to be, for a time, absorbed by 

this one, which may have so important an influence 

on the future destinies of the English School. The 

judges commenced their labours with a view to award- 

ing the premiums on the following day: and it has 

been suggested, that the amount of talent displayed, 

and the difficulty of deciding between the pretensions 

of its rival expressions, are likely to send the Com- 

mittee to Parliament for a further grant, with a view 

to increasing the number of the premiums. We give 

these things but as rumours, till we can make our own 

report on a subject in which the Atheneum has all 

along taken no common interest. 

The Order of the Legion of Honour has been con- 
ferred on M. Jouffroy, the sculptor; Messrs. Thuillier 
and Cabat, landscape-painters; M. Guénepin, archi- 
tect ; M. Saint-Jean, flower-painter; M. Colas, en- 
graver; M. Jacobber, painter at the Sévres porcelain 
manufactory ; and M. Girard, leader of the orchestra 
at the Opéra Comique. 

Two or three Sales of Pictures which have taken 
place at Messrs, Christie & Manson's since our last 
week’s report, exhibited nothing but the low taste, or 
purse, of those who collected the materials. A fourth 
sale of artistical hardware—bronzes, mosaic cabinets, 
or-molu commodities, marbles, &c.—would have been 
almost beneath notice, save for a few works of sculp- 
ture more or less important. Among these we were 
somewhat surprised to find an * Amorino,’ by Canova, 
from the collection of Lord Cawdor. What it is that 
has brought this palatial chattel under the auctioneer’s 
hammer we cannot say : as far as our small knowledge 
in fashionable life extends, no ostensible cause exists : 

The thane of Cawdor lives a prosperous gentleman. ~ 
However, such consideration apart, the Cawdor 
‘ Amorino’ passed into Mr. Isaacs the dealer's hands 
last Friday, at the insignificant (we do not allege in- 
adequate) price of 290 guineas. Canova was never 
a modern Phidias with us, but he would seem to have 
fallen a step or two from his once proud station even 
with the world that idolized him. Yet if ever he 
deserved a high place in the Pantheon of Sculpture 
it was—not for his Men statues, which always wanted 
genuine manliness, nor for his Women statues, which 
always wanted the pure and chaste spirit essential to 
elevated loveliness—it was for his pretty Boys. These 
were just on a level with his semi-virile genius, and 
Amorinos (the Italian, distinguished from Greek 
Cupids), the ne plus ultra attainable by his powers. 
He executed numerous such figures, the Cawdor one 
being meant as somewhat beyond a mere pretty boy, 
and idealized into a Cupid after Canova’s notion. It 
is nevertheless nothing but at best a very pretty boy 
—it does not possess a single characteristic of the 
little Olympian god, except his bow and arrow. It 
has the Belvedere Apollo's chevelure, indeed, which 
may be called an anti-characteristic, because no more 
appropriate than St. Peter's grizzled locks to a St. 
John: each Heathen divinity, in Greek art, had his 
own distinct coiffure, harmonized so well with his 
peculiar function, that it would declare at once, even 
if seen by itself, his name—as the foot of a Hercules, 
or the claw of a lion, would the said demigod or 
animal. We mention this for the behoof of other 
sculptors who, when they steal from the antique, 
might wish, perhaps, to “ steal wisely.” Canova’s 
soul was situated in his hand: the Amorino displays 
much elegant, though effeminate workmanship. * A 
Sleeping Beauty,’ by Gott, 125 guineas, very beauti- 
fully wrought, and well composed, the head without 
style even as good asCanova’s. ‘ Bust of Nollekens,’ 
by Chantrey, 81 guineas, and a bronze ‘ Bust of Horne 
Tooke,’ by ditto, 30 guineas, both life-like and clever 
of course, but we thought neither fine. 

The sale of pictures of the late bookseller Reimer, 
of Berlin, which we announced some time since, has 
taken place ; and the German papers mention that 
Sir Robt. Peel, and several English noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, had agents present. Many of the paintings are 
said to have been very valuable. Several were found 








begrimed with dirt'and dust in cellars and cupboards, 
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and were sold for a mere trifle ; but, on being cleaned, 
have turned out to be by the best masters. Professor 
Krause, himself a known artist, bought one of them, 
which is thought to bea capital Murillo; a Correggio, 
too, was found in an old lumber room. All this the 
reader must take on report: we have no great faith 
in priceless treasures stowed away wholesale in cellars 
and lumber rooms. 

The daily papers mention that a tablet has been 
erected on the walls of All-Hallows Church, in Wat- 
ling Street, to the memory of Milton, with the follow- 
ing inscription,— 

** Three poets, in three distinct ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 

The next in majesty: in both the last: 

The force of nature could no further go, 

To make a third she joined the other two. 
“ John Milton was born in Bread Street, the 9th day 
of December, 1608, and was baptized in the parish 
church of All-Hallows, Bread Street, on Tuesday the 
20th day of December, 1608.” 

We have to record the death of the Rev. Samuel 
Kidd, A.M., Professor of Oriental Literature in Uni- 
versity College, London, whose ‘ Illustrations of the 
Symbols, &c. of China,’ were noticed two years ago 
in this Journal (No. 726). Professor Kidd died sud- 
denly, aged 42, in a fit of epilepsy. 

Our autumnal musical festivals are this year to be 
held at Birmingham, Hereford, and Edinburgh. At 
the former meeting—contrary to all precedent—no 
great novelty, we believe, is to be introduced. On 
the other hand, the Sacred Harmonists move in a 
body from Exeter Hall to furnish the chorusses. We 
should prefer to see each of our provincial towns ca- 
pable of providing for itself in this important requi- 
site. Madame Cinti Damoreau is spoken of as the 
star singer engaged: on her way, we presume, to 
America, 

We have received with great pleasure tidings from 
Manchester, of an immense musical celebration which 
took place there on Saturday last: this being a per- 
formance executed by sixteen hundred of the working 
class trained on the Wilhem method, and attended 
by upwards of six thousand persons, The music 
went excellently: and it was a pleasant evidence of 
the moral effect of these meetings, that at the close 
of the holiday, when a large portion of the singers 
had to be dispatched per railway to their respective 
homes in the neighbourhood, those detained at the 
station by the necessary confusion attending the 
transit of such a multitude, spent the time of waiting 
pleasantly, by singing part songs till their turns of 
departure came. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has succeeded, 
after iderable opposition, on the ground of the ex- 
pense, in obtaining from the Chamber of Deputiesa vote 
for the removal of the Bibliotheque de Sainte- Genevieve, 
from the fine, but ruinous, gallery which it occupied 
over the Collége Henri IV., to a new building to be 
erected for its reception. The sum demanded was 
1,820,000 francs.—A demand has been likewise made 
on the Chamber for a sum of 200,000 francs, for 
the purchase of the Hotel Cluny, and the collection 
of the late M. Dusommerard, by the State. Several 
circumstances combine to give weight to the applica- 
tion at the present moment. The street improvements 
in the neighbourhood are increasing the value of the 
locality ; while the cession, by the city of Paris to 
the state, of the Palais des Thermes, in the 
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collections, “ presenting,” says the Projet de loi, 
“a contrast which doubles the historic value of each,” 
The Gallo-Roman fragments, collected by M. Alex- 
andre Lenoir, will find an appropriate repository in 
the Roman palace of the Rue de la Harpe, while M. 
Dusommerard’s museum of the Middle Age monu- 
ments will continue the series in the adjacent edifice 
of the Hotel Cluny. 

Our readers will remember that we introduced to 
their notice, some time ago, a self-made naturalist, 
Gaston Sacaze, whose revelations had come to him 
in his humble and solitary occupation of a shepherd, 
in the valley of Ossau, amid the Pyrenees, and led 
him, without the aid of books or instruments, over a 
large portion of the naturalist’s field of knowledge. 
Gaston Sacaze has been brought under the notice of 
the French Minister of Public Instruction; who, 
seeking to honour him without disturbing the current 








of his happy life, and to contribute to his studies by 
the act that rewards them, has presented him with a 
variety of instruments adapted to meteorologic ob- 
servations, and of botanical works selected from the 
best authorities on that subject. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from 8 o’Clocktill 7), 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A.., Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the next those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of Deceased British Artists.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

- WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS,— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily, Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION.—Sir GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PIC- 
TURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of 
canvas, and containing portraits of all the Members, a portrait of 
the Queen, and various other historical pictures, in which are more 
than 800 ag of eminent men of the present day, is OPEN for 
EXHIBITION, from 10 o’clock till dusk, every day, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, Admission, 1*. each person. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovron. Open from Ten till Five. 

















THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet 
crowded with rare andinteresting specimens of virth. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXT “IGURES AS LARGE A E 

rtraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 

‘om the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant ; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the Seemanes, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10,—Admittance 2s, 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of 
several kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANICAL FORCE 
alone, is delivered at Two o’Clock daily, and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock. The Exhibition of the 








ge ELECTRICAL MACHINE, the DIVER, DIVING | 


ELL, NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, and the other varied and in- 
structive Objects of the Institution, continue as usual. The original 


COURT, by the late Mr. Holloway, with numerous other WORKS of 
ART, have recentiy been placed in the Gallery.—Admission, One 
Shilling. Schools, Half-price. Open Mornings and Evenings, except 
Saturday Evening. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeotoaicaL Socitety.—May 24.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘On the Geology of some Points on the West 
Coast of Africa and of the Banks of the River Niger,’ 
by Dr. Stanger.—The localities noticed were: 1, 
Sierra Leone, where ferruginous sandstone and hyper- 
stene rock were found ; 2. Liberia, greenstone and 
ferruginous sandstone; 3. River Sinoo, gneiss and 
greenstone ; 4. Cape Coast Castle, which stands on a 
mass of granite, containing imbedded masses of horn- 
blende slate; 5. Accra, built on sandstone ; 6. Grand 
Sesters, where the rocks are gneiss cut through by 
granite; and, 7. The banks of the Niger. No rocks 
appear on the Niger until we reach Iddah, 100 miles 
above its Delta, which isa flat,swampy tract—and 220 
from the sea. At Iddah, cliffs of sandstone, 185 feet 
high, appear. This sandstone composes a great part 
of the country, as far as was explored. It is almost 


felspar and mica without quartz, and of quartz ang 
felspar without mica. He believes there is no bi 
granitic compound of quartz and mica, as such would 
be incapable of assuming the granitic structure, Ih 
his second class he includes three divisions :_1g. 
Hornblendic granite; 2nd. Talcose granite, or proto. 
gine; and 3rd. Schorly granite. Each of these order 
includes several varieties. Of these various granites 
the author regards the ternary, composed of quartz, 
felspar, and binaxial mica, as the lowest accessible 
rock of the earth’s original crust, uplifted and 
truded through sedimentary strata at different periods, 
from the earliest to the latest age of igneous distur). 
ance. The fine-grained varieties of ternary granite, 
which are often found in veins, have probably been 
fused a second time. The seat of the binary granites 
was probably below that of the ternary rock, but 
higher than that of the granites which contain alka. 
line earthy substances. In general, the conclusion of 
the author is, that the absence of mica or the pre- 
sence of minerals abounding in magnesia or lime, or 
that of metallic oxides, or a transition into syenite, 
porphyry, basalt, or volcanic rocks, are indications of 
an origin of later date than that of ancient granite, 

3. Mr. Austen read a note, explanatory of some 
points in his paper, ‘On the various Subdivisions of 
the Cretaceous Series.’ 

4. ‘Observations on Part of the Section of the 


| Lower Greensand at Atherfield, in the Isle of Wight, 


n length, and is | 


by Dr. Felton.—The object of this paper was to show 
that the beds referred by Mr. Austen to the Neoco. 
mien, are the lowest beds of the lower greensand, and 
that their equivalent exists at Atherfield, in the Isle 
of Wight, where the junction of the greensand and 
Wealden had formerly been concealed when Dr, 
Felton published his account of the sub-cretaceous 
formations, but was now exposed, showing the un- 
examined space to be under three feet,—much less 
than was supposed ; and that the stratum occupying 
that space is of the same geological character, and 


| contains many of the same marine fossil 
CRAYON DRAWINGS, from the CARTOONS at HAMPTON | y % sils as the 


stone immediately above it. ‘The beds exposed by 


| the Atherfield section are, in ascending order :—Ist. 
| Weald clay, towards the junction containing oysters 





horizontal, and only one obscure fossil was detected | 


in it. At Ikosi mica slate appears, resting on the 


| granite composing Mount Soracte and the neighbour- 
la Llarpe, communicating by the interior with the | 
Hotel Cluny, affords the means of a junction of two | 


ing hills, which do not attain a greater height than 
1,200 feet. The granite extends to Adda Kudda, 
where it is mixed up and complicated with gneiss, 
which dips 60° south. The granite appears to be the 
central axis, mica slate and gneiss occurring on both 
sides, and dipping at great angles. The granite forms 
the line of the so-called Kong Mountains, which in no 
case were observed higher than 1,200 feet. 

2. ‘On the Classification of Granitic Rocks,’ by 
Mr. R. Wallace.—The author divides the granitic 
rocks into two classes, the first of which contains 
granites, in the composition of which the alka- 
line earths form no essential part; whilst in the 
members of his second class, they are essential ingre- 
dients. His first class is divided into two orders: 
the first, called by Mr. Wallace perfect granite, is a 
ternary compound of quartz, felspar, and di-axial 
mica, universally diffused, and generally coarse- 
grained when found in mass; the second order he 
calls imperfect granite, including the compounds of 








and spiral univalves, mingled with fresh-water shells. 
2nd. An alternation of sand with portions of clay, 
separated by lighter coloured greenish matter for six 
or eight inches, forming the junction. 3rd. Sandy 
greenish clay, of a muddy aspect, forming a bed 
generally about 24 feet thick, containing fossils, some 
of which, including Perna Mulleti, are species lately 
described as Neocomien by M. Leymerie, and 
others, such as Pecten 5-costatus, range through the 
lowest portions of the greensand up to the highest 
sub-cretaceous strata. 4th. Sub-ferruginous rock, 
which, in 1826, was the lowest visible member of 
the greensand. It contains numerous fossils, in- 
cluding some of those new to Britain, lately detected 
in Surrey by Mr. Austen, accompanied by others 
having a considerable upward range. 4. Fuller's 
earth, not less than thirty feet thick, and containing 
fossils. The author then describes certain fossilliferous 
ranges, principally of concretions, containing more 
or less calcareous matter, found throughout the space 
between Atherfield and Black Gang Chine, and no- 
tices the correspondence of the association of spe- 
cies in these with that observable at Hythe, near the 
top of the middle division of the lower greensand ; 
on the shere east of Shanklin Chine, in the Isle of 
Wight, and at Parham Park, in Surrey. He also 
remarks the correspondence of the Atherfield section 
with others near Redhill, near the South-eastern 
Railroad, in Surrey, at Pulborough, in Westen 
Sussex, at Hythe, and at Sandown Bay in the Isle 
of Wight. Dr. Felton concludes, by observing, that 
since he has shown that the stratum which contains 
the fossils enumerated by Mr. Austen belongs to the 
lower part of the greensand, it is obvious that if these 
fossils are characteristic of the Terrain Neocomien, 
the deposit itself, which has received that name, as 
well as its various equivalents upon the Continent, 
must be geologically the same; and that the hypo- 
thesis, which supposes the Neocomien contemporary 
with the Wealden, can no longer be sustained. At 
the same time, he does not deny the probability of the 
existence of a marine equivalent of the Wealden. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SocietTy.—June 12.—G. B. Green- 
ough, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—A donation of 50/, 
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from the Rev. T. Halford, was announced ; and also 
that the Geographical Society of Paris had awarded 
their large gold medal to Capt. J. Ross, for his dis- 
coveries at the South Pole. After which a paper, by 
Mr. Falconer, was commenced, being an account of 
that gentleman’s travels in Texas. We defer our 
notice till the reading shall be concluded. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Horticultural Society.—Garden Exhibition. 

Statistical Society, 8.—P.M. 

Society of Arts, 12.—Distribution of Rewards. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of Machines 
for raising and lowering Miners,’ by J. Taylor.—* Description 
of Annular Valves used for Pumps for Water-Works, &c.’ 
by R. Hosking.—‘ On the Construction of Valves used in 
Pumps for raising Water,’ wy 5, C. Homersham.— Descrip- 
tion of a Water Meter,’ by P. Carmichael.—‘ On the appli- 
cation of the system of Ventilation to the Lanterns of Light- 
houses,’ by J. Faraday, to be illustrated by Prof. Faraday. 

— Linnean Society, 8. 

Wen. Geological Society, half-past 8. 

— Microscopical Society, 8. 

Tuvr. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Fri. Philological Society, 8. 


Sat. 
Moy. 


Toss. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Concerts oF Enoiisn Musictans.—Mr. Mudie, 
Miss Binckes, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Cipriani Potter, and 
Mr. Willy, have taken advantage of the week between 
Epsom and Ascot to hold their entertainments; the 
two last, to their honour, with the attraction of a full 
orchestra. These five concerts very fairly represent 
English talent in composition and in performance, 
and not discreditably. Orchestral works—chamber 
music, both vocal and instrumental, were not wanting, 
on the strength of which we might boldly challenge 
our friends the French (the domain of operatic music 
reserved ), though we do not yet equal our cousins the 
Germans. The average of executive is below that 
of inventive merit. But the great want is judgment: 
not a programme among the five but displayed some 
flagrant instance of power, the true direction of which 
was mistaken, or of self overrated! At Mr. Mudie’s 
third meeting, his graceful setting of Beattie’s canzo- 
net to * Rosalind’ deserves mention ; as does also Mr. 
E. Loder’s version of ‘The Wandering Wind,’ by 
Mrs. Hemans; a chamber duet, to be inquired for 
by all who fancy that no two-part trifles exist worth 
singing ; save the duetti di camera of Blangini, Gabussi, 
&e.—In the programme of Miss Binckes’s concert, 
we were startled by a somewhat audacious piece of 
piracy ; a song, the words of which, set by Mr. Aspull, 
are claimed by a Mr. S. Mullen; whereas, they are 
Lady Blessington’s ‘ Letrilla,’ long since quoted in 
this very journal (No. 579), with a word or two stuck 
into the lines, to make them unmusical.—The concert 
of Mr. Holmes gives us an opportunity of offering a 
tribute of respect to his intentions as a composer. A 
MS. quartett contained a very creditable first move- 
ment; in which, though the instruments concertanti 
with the piano-forte were too timidly treated, the 
construction was symmetrical, and the melody of 
good quality. But the performance of the overture to 
‘Semiramide,’ by sixteen pupils on eight piano-fortes, 
was one of the blunders, which, for principle’s sake, 
must be denounced. That Mr. Holmes knows better, 
he gave proof at Mr. Willy’s concert, on Monday 
evening, when he joined the beneficiaire in Beethoven's 
Kreutzer sonata, and though often unfinished, was 
always sensible.—We have always thought highly of 
Mr. Willy’s violin-playing, for the feeling he displays 
in it. Few of our young men read the music of 
classical writers so well; and he is therefore one of 
our best violini primi for quartett, or other concerted 
piece, For solo performance, the accomplish- 
ments demanded by the present advanced state of 
musical execution are wanting. We should not finish 
soon, were we to record all the speculations upon the 
state of English vocalism to which these concerts gave 
rise, One thing, however, must be reiterated ; we have 
never before been at once so poor in English male 
singers, nor so sensible of our poverty. 





M. Benepictr’s Concert.—The programme of this 
entertainment exceeded all former exceedings, both 
as to extent and novelty, in the music selected, and 
multitude of executants. We, however, can only 
dwell on a point here and there ; beginning with the 
excellent singing of Malle. Nissen, one of the most 
accomplished artists, who has recently appeared in a 
concert room ; as much at home in Handel's tranquil 
‘ Lascia ch ‘io piango,’ as in the coquettish duet from 
Mr. Balfe’s new French opera, where she took the part 


way, of this composition is fresh and piquant—the 
very thing for the Boulevards. The next step to pause 
at, is the serenade from Donnizetti’s * Don Pasquale,’ 
sung by Signor Mario, with chorus, and encored. 
This surpasses in elegance (if that can be) the barca- 
role in * Marino Faliero,’ and is one’of the most 
fascinating of those modern tunes, which, having 
“crept into the ear,” are not to be dislodged thence. 
There is nothing half so natural in the § Linda.” A 
much-talked-of quartett, from ‘ Don Pasquale,’ was 
more common-place; but the buffo duet, between 
Lablache and Grisi, had a lively success. All who 
desire to hear the lady in perfection, should take an 
opportunity of listening when she sings the ‘ Inflam- 
matus,’ from Rossini’s * Stabat.’ In this, her splendid 
voice, and the energy of her style (more theatrical, 
however, than devotional), are exhibited to great ad- 
vantage. One interesting portion of M. Benedict's 
concert—and the last we can here mention—was de- 
voted to selections from his own MS, opera. A grand 
aria with corno obligato, and a cabaletta of rich 
sweetness, was sung by Mrs. Shaw—a ballad for basso 
by Herr Staudigl—a very charming romance by Miss 
Clara Novello—and a villanella (or chorus in the old 
style) by all the singers, with an arranged accompa- 
niment for the principal instrumentalists, which 
wanted the stage, and a trifle more certainty in 
performance. But of all this music we hope to have 
a legitimate opportunity of speaking some future 
day. 





Drury Lane.—The closing of this theatre was 
postponed until Wednesday, in consequence of the 
Queen having commanded the performances on 
Monday. This was the first time that Her Majesty 
has gone in state to Drury Lane since Mr. Macready 
has had the management. The royal visit drew an 
immense audience to the theatre. The play was 
‘ As You Like It,’ with the farce of the ‘ Thumping 
Legacy,’ Keeley’s drollery in which the Queen 
enjoyed as much as her grandfather used to do 
Grimaldi’s fun in the pantomime. An audience, 
scarcely less numerous and enthusiastic, assembled on 
Wednesday to greet Mr. Macready on the termina- 
tion of his managerial career, anxious to hear from 
his own mouth an explanation of the cause of his re- 
tirement. Some time necessarily elapsed after the 
conclusion of *‘ Macbeth,’ before Mr. Macready could 
appear, having to change his dress, and the burst of 
enthusiasm with which he was then received, defies 
description. We shall give the more important pas- 
sages of the address, which he delivered with con- 
strained calmness, being evidently affected. This 
statement was responded to by the audience, who 
listened with eager attention; and at the close he 
retired amid renewed manifestations of sympathy 
and applause. ‘It has been currently reported (says 
Mr. Macready), and generally believed, that the 
want of encouragement from the public, and the con- 
sequently low nightly receipts, are the causes of my 
resignation. I beg to contradict the assertion. By 
a reference to my accounts of Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane Theatres, I find that, even in this year of 
unprecedented depression and increased taxation, the 
average of our nightly receipts is only a trifle below 
that of my last Covent-garden season, which, with 
profit to the management, paid 7,000/. rent to the 
proprietors ; and that it exceeds the average of my 
first Covent-garden season, which paid a rent of more 
than 5,500. If not at present amounting to a re- 
munerating return, such a result at such atime may, 
in my opinion, be confidently taken as an earnest of 
future and permanent success. It certainly has not 
discouraged me. The question that obviously arises 
as to the application of such receipts is answered, I 
think, by the property itself. Upon taking possession 
I found it—I may without exaggeration say—a poor 
and scanty collection of lumber. The entire female 
wardrobe would have been dearly valued at 407. Not 
one scene fit to be placed on the stage, not even a 
rope in the whole building to work a scene! The 
condition of my occupancy, that the theatre should 
be put into a tenantable state, could not be fulfilled. 
A very inadequate sum in annual deduction from 
rent was allowed towards its fulfilment, and thus the 
burden of restoring the various departments of this 
large establishment from decay and ruin to their 
present state has really fallen upon myself. I do not 





destined for Madame Persiani. The music, by the 


against the law, which gives to persons utterly unac- 
quainted with the drama, and with all appertaining 
to the dramatic art, an irresponsible power over it, 
every impartial voice should be lifted up. * * At 
Drury-lane Theatre my exertions and my sacrifices 
have been much greater, and proportionately larger 
results have been obtained, inasmuch as the drama 
has been re-established in this patent theatre, from 
which the patent-holders themselves had suffered it 
to be excluded. The principal performers, ladies 
and gentlemen, have testified their confidence in my 
system by consenting to hazard one-third of their 
incomes for its support, and I have volunteered still 
further sacrifices myself towards perfecting what is so 
far advanced ; but as I cannot subject myself to the 
liabilities required of me, I have reluctantly and with 
deep regret resigned my charge. The consequence 
is, both these large theatres are now untenanted, 
The holders of their patents are themselves unable to 
present the glorious works of Shakspeare to an 
English audience, and yet are armed by the law with 
power to forbid their representation elsewhere.” 

That such a manager as Mr. Macready should be 
compelled to retire by the treatment of the proprie- 
tors, whose property and patent rights he has done 
his utmost to uphold, cannot but excite surprise and 
regret, if not indignation. The case against the 
“ patent” monopoly of the two great houses has never 
been so strongly urged before; and Mr. Macready 
has given it “a heavy blow and great discouragement” 
—let us hope it will be fatal. 

Yet, without disputing the general correctness of 
Mr. Macready’s statement, we may be allowed to 
question the grounds of his hopefulness as to the fu- 
ture prosperity of the drama under such circumstances 
as the present. Mr. Macready may not feel person- 
ally discouraged, and may look upon the public sup- 
port of his management as an earnest of success; but 
why is he forced to resign his office a considerable 
loser? and why did the performers “consent to 
hazard one-third of their incomes” in order to “ sup- 
port his system”? These questions will naturally 
arise in the minds of the most careless observer ; and 
there is but one answer to them: to use Mr. Mac- 
ready’s own words, the return is not a remunerating 
one. The necessary expense of maintaining these 
immense theatres in the state of splendour and com- 
pleteness, both of decorations, stage appointments, 
and representations, is so great, that nothing short of 
an amount of popular encouragement greater than 
can now be calculated on, will insure the manager 
from loss, and the proprietors a fair interest for their 
capital. All parties have made sacrifices to keep 
open the theatre, though they cannot agree as to the 
share of loss each ought to bear, and the public has 
not been slack in attendance; yet the result is un- 
prosperous, This is not the fault of any one man, or 
set of men, but of the system. Enormous theatres 
will not pay ; they never have paid; and it is hope- 
less to expect they ever can pay. If some astonishing 
genius should arise, to draw all the town to the theatre, 
the concern might flourish for a time ; but even then, 
as was the case with Miss Kemble, the loss on the 
“off nights” would be proportionate to the gain. 
Managers and proprietors have made the mistake of 
supposing that large and magnificent theatres add to 
the dignity and importance of the drama ; and that, 
because five hundred pounds have been taken at the 
doors on nights of extraordinary attraction, it might 
always be the case. If they have not found out their 
error by this time, nothing will convince them of it. 
As for the drama, that has been destroyed by the 
operations of the patent monopoly, which has diverted 
dramatic genius into other more open, more honour- 
able, and less perilous channels. Strike off its fetters, 
give it free scope, and there must be life enough left 
in it to attain vigour and character ; though not, per- 
haps, of the same kind, or in the same forms, as of 
yore. Manners and habits change ; yet it is attempted 
to preserve the drama, whose office it is “ to catch the 
manners living as they rise,” in a certain fixed shape! 
The result is, feeble and constrained efforts to imitate 
what is inimitable ; copying the forms of old times 
only to cramp and stifle the spirit of the present day. 
Why, if Shakspeare himself were living now, he 
would not construct his plays on the old model; he 
would not imitate either Massinger and Ben Jonson, 
or Congreve and Wycherly : for what we know, he 





urge these facts in accusation of individuals; but 


might have written immortal libretti for operas, or 
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comin 
pathetic melo-dramas, or farces to convulse the town 
with laughter. 


Haymarket.—Mr.C, Kean commencedan engage- 
ment of twelve nights, on Monday, during which he 
is to repeat the “round of his characters,” as it is 
called ; meaning some six or seven: butifthey num- 
bered ‘twenty, instead, the absurdity of nightly en- 
gagements for an actor of moderate pretensions would 
be no less. It is a stale device to give the semblance 
of undue importance to an individual performer; and 
the sooner Mr. C. Kean abandons the attempt to 
keep up a factitious celebrity the better: it only in- 
jures his reputation. 


Sr. James's THEaTRE.—French Plays.—That Dé- 
jazet should be deified, while Bouffé is calmly received, 
is an anomaly difficult to understand, and calculated 
to discourage the now all but desperate hopes in a 
future for the English drama. It might have been 
augured, from our present preference for what is literal 
and familiar in art and letters, that the startling truth 
and simplicity—the homely but never sickly pathos 
—the exquisite finish of Bouffé’s personifications, 
would have furnished to the appetite of our public 
that aliment which, beyond all others, it loveth. But 
more curious still is the lukewarmness of our play- 
goers, when it is recollected that, whereas Déjazet was 
always Parisian—belonging to the Courtille and the 
Palais Royal, or, at furthest, the Pays Latin, and 
therefore often (happily) unintelligible to our delicate 
ladies—Bouffé, as often, appeals to those feelings which 
are universal—belonging no more to the Strand than 
to the Corso, the Alameda, Lustgarten, or Boulevard. 
To take his Pére Grandet, for instance—who ever 
thinks of the miser’s country while witnessing that 
wondrous picture of avarice? Bouffé shows us the 
tragedy of the passion. The intensity of his agony, 
when he finds his chest rifled, is sublime. The voice 
is hoarse and broken: the hale man, by one stroke, 
has been rendered decrepit and hopeless. His angel 
has left him. Thus, again, while costume and making- 
up mark the country in ‘ Le Pére Turlututu,’ what 
a picture is it of universal senility, with its suspicion 
and its irritability:—a second childhood indeed! To 
go further, for those who restrict themselves to what is 
merely local and characteristic, there is no contempo- 
rary personation equal to‘ Le Gamin.’ Levassoris witty, 
Vernet is capital, Achard is droll, Ravel quaint, Odry 
coarsely whimsical,in theirseveral assumptions of Paris- 
ian humour; but these are all mere farceurs when mea- 
sured against Bouffé. What are their tricks, their lithe- 
ness of limb, their most metallic sauciness of tongue, to 
his? Which of them could, like him, so humanize 
and harmonize the gifts and graces of the quai and the 
blind alley, by showing the devoted courage and the 
wholesome affection which good angels allow to grow 
even in the strangest companionship, that the specta- 
tors’ laughter becomes a genial flow of sympathy to- 
wards a noble spirit moulded in grotesque forms, un- 
consciously revealing its divine nature through rags 
and tatters? If we have the shadowing forth of 
modern French cynicism in Robert Macaire, we have 
in Joseph the antidote to the poison. We know well, 
that there is no dragooning public taste, which will 
ever and anon desert even Shakspeare’s self for “ the 
musical glasses ;” but we should be glad if our few 
words, penned earnestly, did something towards 
warming up the people of England to the most re- 
markable actor on the stage—On Wednesday even- 
ing, M. Filtsch made his first public appearance here 
as a pianist—in a fantasia by Liszt, some notturni, 
and a waltz by Chopin,—with the success which 
might have been augured from such matured attain- 
ments in one so young. 











MISCELLANEA 

Colchester Town Hall.—1 beg to correct an error which 
appeared in your journal of last week, naturally arising from 
a mistake in the catalogue of the Royal Academy, which is 
now set right, with reference to the design for the Colchester 
Town Hall. No. 1241 should have been described as follows, 
* Premium Design for the New Town Hall, Colchester,’ being 
one of the three selected by the Committee, from 73 designs 
in the first competition in 1842. No, 1249 eget have been 


information relative to the statistics of pauperism. 
The following table exhibits the number of paupers 
relieved in England and Wales during the quarters 
ending at Lady-Day 1840-1-2, and the amount of 
money expended for their relief :— 
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1840 | 1,199,529] 8 |1940| 3,739,414) 4 8 | 68 6 
1841 | 1,299,048| 8 |1841| 3,886,213] 411 | 65 3 
1942 | 1,429,356| 9 |1842| 4,036,453] 5 1 | 64 0 
Average 1,309,311 | 8,2, 3,887,360} 411 | 6511 




















* Population in 1841... .15,906,829, 

The increase in the expenditure for the relief of the 
poor has, with the exception of the county of West- 
moreland, been confined to the manufacturing and 
mining counties. Although the poor law expendi- 
ture for the parochial year 1842 exceeds that for the 
parochial years 1836 to 1841 inclusive, yet that it 
falls short of that for 1834, the year immediately 
preceding the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill, by 1,405,757. 

Gaulish Antiquities.—There has just been discovered 
in the ground excavated for the Railroad, between St. 
Leu d’Essevensand Montalair, a girdle of solid gold, 
wrought to imitate a cord, having a hook at each end. 
The weight is 342 grammes, and the gold is valued at 
880fr. It was found within 2 feet of the surface, 
and no other article was discovered near it. It is 
supposed to belong to the Gaulish period, about 
Julius Ceesar’s time. 

Progress of Lotteries.—“ Art-Unions and Literary Lotteries. 
—Among the various schemes with which London has teemed, 
in the laudable endeavour to refine the taste and improve 
the intellect of the higher grades of society, the middling 
and industrious classes have been almost wholly overlooked. 
To remedy this evil Messrs. ——, Booksellers and Publishers, 
—, Strand, have determined upon a Distribution of Popular 
Works upon a scale that will meet the circumstances of the 
Millions. Shares to consist of 1,000!! Prizes 1,000!!! 
And no Blanks!!! So that every one who becomes a Sub- 
scriber will be certain to have a Complete Work for his 
Subscription, with a chance of obtaining a 102. or a Si. Prize 
of the most popular and standard novels and romances! 
List of Prizes:—1 prize at 10/., 2 at 5/., 4 at 31, 6 at 2/., 10 
at 12., 25 at 10s., 30 at 5s., 60 at 2s. Gd., 800 at 1s. Price of 
Subscription only 2s. 6d. The Drawing to take place on the 
3ist of August.” 

Roman Antiquities.—In September, 1838, a valu- 
able piece of mosaic, representing Orpheus and Ceres, 
with her attributes, was discovered in the forest of 
Brothonne, in Normandy. Since then the Arch- 
wological Society of Caen have extended the re- 
searches, and founda long suite of Roman apartments, 
and several baths. One of the rooms is splendidly 
decorated, and on the walls are the finest specimens 
of mosaic work, representing various aquatic birds. 
On one side is a large stove, with flues to convey the 
heat, and on the hearth were charcoal and ashes, as 
fresh as if newly brought there. Another room was 
entirely paved with mosaic, but unfortunately only a 
few fragments remain entire, the rest having been 
crushed by the falling in ofa wall. There were also 
found coins, with the profiles of Nero, Antoninus, 
Gallienus, Claudius, and other Roman Emperors, 
with bricks, tiles, double-headed nails, vases of terra 
cotta of different colours, pieces of stone, marble, and 
glass, and several articles in iron, bronze, and ivory. 
There were also numerous stags’ horns, boars’ tusks, 
and bones of animals. 

Earthquakes.—A communication has been made by 
the French Minister of War to the Academy, being 
the letter of an inhabitant of Guadaloupe, dated 
March 7, which gives an t of a 
apparently connected with the catastrophe of Fe 
bruary 8. The gentleman relates, that between the 
eastern point of Mariegalante and Guadaloupe, and 
in mid-channel, a column of water, black in colour, 
and of large diameter, arose from the sea with great 
force. All around it, to a considerable distance, a 
quantity of vapour cov yered the sea. This appearance 
lasted about half an hour. No doubt was entertained 
by him of its being the effect of a submarine volcano. 








described as the ‘ Design for the Town Hall, 





about to be erected. I am associated in each of none designs 
with Mr. J. Blore—I am, &c. RapwHAaet BRANDON. 
Brompton Crescent, June 13. 
Statistics of Pauperism.—The Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners, recently pre- 
sented to Parliament, contains some interesting 





To CorresponDEnts.—S. T.—S. Z.—Stz.—Philo-Byron— 
received. 

We have considered the subject referred to by Y. H., and 
fear we should do harm, rather than good, by adverting to 
it.—Mr. Venedey’s letter having already appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, we do not feel hound either to republish 
it or to advert to the subject. 
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OLD SUBJECTS. 
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“ For want of anail the shoe was lost, 

For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 

For want ofa ky the rider was lost, 

Being overtaken and slain by the enemy, 

And all for want of care 

About a horse-shoe nail."’—Poor Richard. 
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O ADVERTISERS.—From the Official Stamp 
Returns published this day, June 10, 1843, it appears that 
during the three months of January, February, and March, in 
the present year, the Stamps supplied to each of the under- 
mentioned Journals gave them an average Publication of— 
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Naval and Military ‘Gazette ee oe e+ 1,697 
ioung ournel 1 “eer os eee 1,639 
er ee ee ee ee 

Chureh and State Genstte a ok. ee 1 335 
Court Journal — .- ee ee ee ee 1,377 
New Farmers’ Jourml ..” .. oy ie 1,262 
— Gazette .. « cf ec eco 1,231 
oe oo oo - 1,154 

Church Intelligencer. a a ae ee 
Age oo or oo - - 962 
fiveoing re hronicle ee ee ee oo ©6924 
C Lonserveuve Journal «cs « cf of 770 
oglish Chronicle a oo om oo oo BP 
‘olonial Gazette «.  «. ee ee G3 
Court Gazette o «6615 








ALLIO’S PORTRAITS. 


series of Sketches of P 


—This attractive 
lar Novelists is still in course 


of publication in the COURT JOURNAL. ‘The following have 
aleegsy ne appeared :— 
‘i Baroness de Calubrella. 
dD larasil. ptain Marryat 
G.P.R. gomes Conntess of Blessington. 
Mrs. Tro ope. Marquis of Normanby. 
Charles Die ens, Harrison Ainsworth. 
Fenimore Cooper. Mrs. Maberley. 


To be followed by Lady Morgan, Lady Bulwer, ig Picket+ 
ing, Lady Stepney, a A. Strickland, the Kev. G. R. Gleig, 
J. Morier. rd W. Lennox, &c. &c. 

The ‘DIARY of a LAY T 2 SOLICITOR’ is also tiem in 
this cor 8 's COURT JOURNAL. 

The Court Journal wt che mast entertaining and agreeable of 
weekly Cnty — 

Orders received by alt Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and 


onliee,’ 19, Catherine-street, Strand, 
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NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE by the Author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell.’ 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARMADUKE WYVIL; 
OR, THE MAID’S REVENGE. 


By THE AutTHor or ‘OLIVER CROMWELL,’ 
«Oliver Cromwell is one of the best historical novels which has appeared since the master-hand of the magician was 


jaid in Dryburgh burial-ground.”—Athen@um. 


Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








PELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 37, Charing: 


Direc 
1797. 
ttwood, Esq. M.P. 7 ‘Sir'w. te, Bart. 
Mithiag A Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. | Kirkman The .. 
enshaw Lawrence, ~o 
. F.R.S. J. ‘Petty Muspratt, vie. 
jart. oe e Shum Storey, 

Wiliam D Davis, C. Ham en Turner, Esq. 

ya ion, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
The in not this as om be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life 
Persons have the o —- Of insurin: upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and th the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of ¥ of cpaom, hove been framed to suit the 
ience of a 
Phe Rates have woontig been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are ae verified by the experi- 
ence of the Ollice during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
ef those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
to an equitable participation 3 in the surplus premium, 
seeording to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 
zee Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
e PAID-upP Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
ody of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
fe of partnership. 

Policies are —~ re on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is e i—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-mone 

a ses and every information obtained on application at 
s as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 


john 
William. Cotton, 
Sir William Curtis 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No, 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : gatabligped 1823, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William I 
Lo Rates oof Preatem than those of any other a that 
entitle the assured to. participate in the profits. 
he bonus in} upon an average to 161. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was awarded, amounting on the e average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 
spectuses and other partioness may be “obtained at the 
Office, between the irs of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in the country on application. 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 





AGNETS, ELECTRO - MAGNETIC 
ELECTRICAL MACHINES, . im 
Callan’s Coils for ils 


and 
wed, oN 
werful shi ee 


1 Optical and a Pativsophical a Sparatas 
m Ww LINS, Instrument Maker an 
Accnrator to ne Re ai Polytechnic Institution, No. 3, Wardour- 
street, third house from Oxford-street, London. 


MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENTS 
in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES CLOCK: 

DENT, sole patentee, has OPENE D his Westend PR REMISER, 
39, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 1 addition to 82 Strand. with 
an entire y new stock of Watches and Clocks. 
Watches, 8 guineas each ; Gentlemen's ditto, to ation and 
Silver Levers at 6 guineas each.—A new edition of Dent's Lec- 
tures, price Is., but to customers gratis. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, beg to inform the s Nobili ged 4 Gen that the: 
are now enabled t to PRINT AR TS, ‘ker, for book 
plates, in their proper heraldic ~-%. a atv rate 
prices. sts engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d. ; i and 100 cards, 2s. 6d.: also every 
description of f clegant engravii ng Specimens of the above ma 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at oe 
warehouses. Egyptian all, plication and ‘122, > 
street Within, or sent on any d free - 
Superfine Noto ditto, tes ++ 228., 208., 188., 178., 14., 12s, 
and 8s. per ream; Note len, vite., 12s., 8¢., 6s. and 4s 
ream. An additional charge is made for stampin either a the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials. eir miscell 
neous —e— which is very large and particularly adapted for 














ye EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNU and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5, White- 
hall, and 36, Old ie 


ndon 
Directors—Sir Geurpe Staunton, Bart. M. P. Soeatient, 
Sir Herbert Compe. Vice- Preside 
Charles Forbes, Esq. Arthur Helps, Es <4. 
James Mackillop, Esq. Thomas E, rigs, on am, Esq. 
J. Phillimore, Esq. D.C. Robert J. Gri 
W. Wilkinson, Esq. i, Esa. ch (Resident) 





nsists of dressin — writing desks, inkstands. 
envelope Panny albums, blotting-books, bibles and rayers, gold 
and silver pencil cases, —— ers, toilet and smelling bottles, 
sachets, ca’ —' glove cases, 
pocket-books, pape , and envel op suitable for invitations, 
dd Either of the above arti- 
cles may be eed ~~ 4 or of 7 meet costly description, with 
every description of useful stationery, Postage stamps and en- 
velopes at Government prices. Messrs. Barry & Son are also 
the West-end Agents for Mr. Robert Best Ede’s Perfumery. 














Ba: 
Solicitors— Messrs. Ogle & io Tokens, 
The peculiar advantages offered by this pompene £02 
lst. That where the assurance is at = one-half of the pre- 
— war Pe main unpaid for seven y 
able peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
m4 commencing very low, and varying every three years. 
Age. Ist period| 2d period| 3d period| 4th period| Remainder 





7 Cit d principal Town in pre jendeus m. 
chee ats R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
P ob Pripese-cisest, Beak. Lenten. 

This tantitation is empo By oy pecial Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so aa as to afford the benefits of 
{hte Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
Miered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, ard its claim to public preference and support, have been 

woved ibly, by ext y an Pp 








assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 
The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be vealized, Ts ke, for instance, the case of a person at the “fe 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Britannia L 
Assurance Company, can ‘ome at once possessed of a b 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same permost quarterly duri 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly L his expendi- 
ture. ‘T'hus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
——. indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
cedispese of in any way he may think ‘proper. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting & ssurances, ma ae obtained at the Office. 
ETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at20 “clock, for the dispatch 
of business. 


ORPORATION of the LONDON ASSUR- 
ANCE. Established br Ba Ravel art ter, A.D. 1 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AN RINE ASSURANCES, 
Oflices, 3 19, Bitchin lane: Corabill and 10, Regent-street. 
Clark Powell, -s Governor. 
et Chapman, Esq. .» Sub-Governor. 
fonect be pach Wilson, Esq., Depuly Governor. 
Directors. 
Richard Drew, Esq. 
Jobn Furse, Esq. 
win Gower, 





Robert Allen, Esq 
John A. aiueeet, Esq. 
G Barn: 


oe, 
Henry Blans 
= I ay Bevettite, Esq. 

Edward Burmester, Esq. 
ieary Cayley, Esq. 

Aaron Chapman, ly P. 
Robert Cotesworth 
Charles ( crawler, Esq. 
John Deffell, Esq. peas Stephenson, Esq. 
So erie Esq. Thomas Weeding, E 

Persons foatias | —d Assarances with this Corporation have 
the choice of two pla 
ene entitling them to an annual abatement of premium 

r five years 

The other ata lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish pl Ly of these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance offices 

The guarantee of the Corporation for the fail payment of the 
sums assured: 

Annual abatements of premium, commencing after five full 

ments: 
ence of partnership of any kind whatever: 

Absolute exemption Sven the possi! my of being called upon 

to contribute towards making good any losses: 
nd freedom from all charges of management. 

The abatement of premium for the F No 1843 on policies of five 

saad Gentine. under the first of the we plans, was 31/. 10s. 2d. 





Ts — be here sufficient to state,as an example, that under 
the above system a person having eflected a policy on or before 
the ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium of 100/., had, on 
the ist of January, 1843, only the sum of 631. 9s. 10d, to pay as 
that year’s premium. 

The future annual abatement must vary according to the suc- 
cess of this branch of the Corporation's business. 
an, Fire Department assurauces are effected at the lowest 


Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where 

Prospectuses and every information: m mayb be obtained. 
Si enomteet a it fi th Omm as 
uperintendent o e ice in nies 
™ JOHN boas een See — 

The Cor tion having the number of 
their agents, are dosioant bi ae a ications for r jint- 
ments from parties of respectability influence ng 
the several towns and districts of England and Wales, 








of 3 years. | of3 years.| of3 years.| of 3 years.| of Life. 
27 (| 


1371/1871] 156 91 246] 21410 
3rd. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle. popelter to 
this Office, avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party 
does not survive to take the annuity 

Every ruc po may be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
hall, and 36, Old Jewry. 

The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agen 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident un, 





aces by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
r Makers to the Lords of the Admiralt ty (Esta- 
blished io, oem 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest assortment 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house 1 in London, by the 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal! to new, end at little 
above half their original cost, all of which W. warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, ond Horizontai 
Escapements, all of superior manufacture. New Watchesof the 
most elegant patterns upon the sincipte of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to Soumtarent the variations 
ure. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
uced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing Cyerment. 
bste: & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division oy fee among =e Assured. 


ry Presidents. 
Earl of Errol Earl Somers 

Earl of Courto Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and "Melville ard Elphinstone 

Earl of Norbury 


Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


‘ Be Caines es. ¢ Chairman. 

anane ‘astro, 

Samuel a Kachen Gvabamn » Esc 
Hamilton Blair, Avarne, Esq. FE Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, B " 

E. —y Boyd, Esq. Assist. Rohe Ritchie, Es: 


Residen Thomson, Ssq. 
Charles Downes, Esq 
Seoresary Cutzieh Macintyre, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect coouenty fa 
as 





an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
reat success which attended it since its commencement in 
834. In 1841, the company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Sock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
r annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiet peed be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for 
The amount of bonus added to policies a e the commence- 
ment of the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 
cor - ome 


1000 
1000 
1000 1 Yea 20 0 
Every information will he sBerded on application to nie Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo- place, Pall Ma il, London. 
ot rederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Rerners-street, 
attends at the Office daily. about half-past Two o'clock. 


) S tytn BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 


street, London. pate, 


Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
4 Years 
3 Ye oy 


Sum added to Policy. 
£136 13 4 


80 0 0 
2 2 > 





Esa. Chairman, 

J. W. Suther and, Esq., Vice-Chairman 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. John Mitchell, Esq. 

George, og Esq. P. Robinson, Esq. 

Mark Boyd Adam Duff, Esq. 

John Connell, Esq. 
ers—Union Bank of Londo Moorsnte-street, Argyle- 

place, ‘Regent-street, rt | hey all East. 


Solicitors—Messts. | Parken ane | Websier, and Thao. Johnstone 
an 

The Directors grant Letters ¢ of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart ‘Town, and — 
free of charge. Bills transmitted for cohectn. 
By orderof the Bes _, H.W « Manager. 

Agents: R. Allen, Esq., 8, ates -square. Eainboret ; 
core H. Thompson & Co.,” Dublin. and John Harrison, Esq. be 
‘ast. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes-Brusb, that cleans in 
athird part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetratin Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful monass, 3Be The Gonmee Smyrna Sponge. .with its preserved 
valuable peorption. vitality, and durability, by 
means of Bnet imp importations. di appneing = ri intermediate 
rties’ profits and destructive eeachcng, om d sccetas ine 
uxur, of 'a uine Smyrna Sponge. Only a E'S 
Sole Establishment, Oxford street, two doors pe Holles-street, 
Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses, 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snuffing ; they burn jonger and are cheaper than 
any other candle; the ‘flame is steady and brilliant. ne, mops 
or Geloterions poaiter is used in the Taenefecture, . per 
lb. Sold b hy KE. Parish, agent for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & "Stocking, 42, ish. street, Bgsyipene s 
Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square ; rons, 
Italian warehouse, pneeeaens John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, W bitechapel , George Hawl ley, gepeer._ itfield-street, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish street-hill ; ‘ain, Brocer. my xo 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black  Slave-sonds CH 
19, is bangbros rom, Walworth. and at the 13 3... pooid 
. Surrey. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
by! recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 

all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headach. 4 and 
Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperi- 
ent, imparting otrengi® to the stomach, and compesste to the 
nervous synemn. Sold a Botttes, at ls. Idd. or 2s. 9d. each, by 
A. Willoughby & Co. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 
Without ; and nearly an’ Medicine Vendors. 


ELICACY OF COMPLEXION. — The use 
of GOWLAND'S LOTION is speedily followed the 
disappearance of every species of cutaneous defect Bp x 
colouration, and the establishment of a pure surface of the _ 
accompanied by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the 
tint of beauty; whilst as a refresher it preserves the most sus- 
ceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sal- 
lowness, and sustains in all cases to a protracted period t 
softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier years.— 
* Robt. Shaw, London,’ is in white letters on the Government 
stamp, without which it is not genuine.—Prices, 2s. 9d., 5a. 6d.; 
quarts, 8s.6d, Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


OWLAND'’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE.—This is an @fficient White Powder for the 
‘Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most ae pa} 
odour, and of sovereign virtue for strengthening. preservi mf a 
thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. \t eradicates Tartar from the“ nethe 
removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel— 
to which it gives a peari-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an anti-scorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendant powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redn 
are induced, that offer to the nutice of the medical practitioner 
the raga och ta of their healthful state. Price 22. 9d. 
er box, duty include 
Pr NO CE E—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A, comLane & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each, 
Be sure to ask for “ RowLANp’s Uponto.” Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


TWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Charch-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen--Of the last supply of Oldridge's Balan 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
l have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least Gelar. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular ‘attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. my reco = 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it accordi 
the directions for a short time, the young hair sppenred an he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in 
ours, &c. OHN Kitvinaron, 
To Messrs. Kennaby. Brothers, 10, Westmioreland- dings, 
OLDRIDGE'S BALM prevents the belt tarning grey, produces 
prevents the bair arnin, 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it pa fi ing off 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d. ¥ op 
lls. per.Bottle., No other ree are genuine. Ask for OL DRIDG 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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fir mg Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, the 2nd edition ot 
RIALS O F TA s T E. 
Samuel Gilbert, 51 and 52, Pateracsianas 
The first edition of this work has been sold within six weeks 
of its publication. 


NEW WORK ON THE COLONIES, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo 
ALES OF THE COLONIES: 
Or, THE AR VENTS RES of an meosasr T. 
Edited by a late Colonial Magistra 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, C <n 


ARRELL’S BRITISH BIRDS— 
‘This Work is now complete in 37 Parts, at 2s. 6d. each.— 
Vol. 3, price 30s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row,. 
Just published, 8vo. s ewed, price Is. 

N INAUGURAL LECTURE on BOTANY 
consideved as a Science, and as a branch - Medical 

Education, read in King’s College, London, May 8, 18 

By EDWARD FORBES, F.LS. P. 

v ton-Bocsiiost of the Wernerian Natural History Society, &c.; 
rofessor of Botany in King’s College, London 
obn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 
Now ready, 

MR, OWEN JONES’ NEW WORK, 
IEWS ON THE NILE 
FROM CAIRO TO THE SECOND CATARACT. 

Thirty-two Plates, prioted with tints, imperial to., al. 4 
___ Published by Messrs. Graves & Warmsley, 6, Pall Mall” 


Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 52 Iilustrations, price 2l. 10s. 
‘HYHE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. From 
the German of V. A. HUBER 
Edited by FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 
ate Fellow of Balliol College. Oxford. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadi ny 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 
[THE tRUE ENJOYMENT of ANGLING. 
y HENRY PHILLIPS, Esq. 
illustrated with " Y Portrait of the Author, and Seven Songs, 
descriptive of the Art, with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
William rs ickering, Piccadilly. 
rly ready, 
URSERY RH Y M ES, JINGLESand SONGS. 
‘This will be carefully edited and handsomely printed, 
wen s egnotion, and an Ornamental Border round every page of 
the b 




















James Burns, 17, Portman-street- 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
INDS OR Cc R STL E. 
An Historical Roman 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Author of‘ The Tower of London,’ &e, 
With lustrations by George ‘ruikshank, 
“ Decidedly Mr. Ainsworth’s best work.""—Morning Pos’. 
Henry Colbie, Publisher, 13, Great Hestigehed -street. 
ust published, price Is. 
HE UNIVERSAL KINGDOM. A Sermon 
preached at the seqeont of the Protestant feytiation of 
London, May 4, 1843. y Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 
Punean & Malcolin, ga on 


4 ust published, 8vo. price ls E 

ROTE st ANT NONCONF ORMITY in its 
RELATION to LEARNING and PLETYs a0 Inougoral 
Discourse, delivered at the opening of the Lancastige fi Me 

dent College, « es 26th of A Aer ril. t4 ~ ae 

y ROBERT AUGITAN, D.D. 
President Of the College, and ‘| utor of Theology. 
London : Jackson & Waliord, !8, St. Paul's Chure hyard, 


Just published, price 5s. royal lamo, cloth, 
HE ELEMEN Is of FOSSIL CONCHO- 
LOGY ; according to the arrangement of Lamarck: with 
the newly-e soy t Ge nera of other Authors. 
B PTA ‘THOMAS BROWN, M.R.S. 

Member of Fa Seas rian Society; Honorary Member of the 
Geological Socie ty of Mane hester; formerly Presideut of the 
Royal Physical Society: and Curator of the Manchester 
Natural History Society's Museum. 

lustrated by 12 Engravings on Steel. 

Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row ; 
dam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


rR the press, rice shortly “will be published, 
oo F » 

















London : 





+ 
oy 


P Or ti GROMEFRIC - INCIPLE OF BEAUTY. 


Also, by same Author, 


The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Tar- 
mony of Form. In} vol. royal dto. with 18 Engravings. Price 15s. 
il. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 


Interior ey &c. With 8 coloured Diagrams. The 
4th edition. Price 7 
= Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
London 





"LADY = ATTERTON’'S SPAIN AND THE PYRE NEES. 
w ready, in 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 
HE PYRENEES; with an EXCURSION 
intoSPAIN. By LADY & “a ATTERTON, Author of * Ram- 
bles in the South of Ireland,’ 

* Lady Chatterton’s w rites nee reflect back upon the world 
her own pure gratifications....We seem to see the scenes here 
described in gone-by times in “the actual moment. T ney breathe 
of to-day, and yet are redolent of departed ages. e admira- 

ble illustrations of these volumes offer another proof of the 
tulents of this accomplished lady. They are marked by artistical 
skill as well as most felicitous choice of subject. Indeed, the 
whole work is one of the richest productions of our golden age 
of literature."’— Metropolita 

Saunders & Otle 7 "Publishers, Conduit-street. 





~~ Just p ublished, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and GOSPEL 
LABOURS of SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. Also an_ Account of the Life 
and Travels of his Fathe a JOHN FOTHERGILL; and Notices 

ofsome of his Descendar 
By GEORGE CROSFIELD. 

Printed by D. Marples, Live rpool, of whom, and of the Editor, 
ey may be had. Published in London by (. Gilpin; also sold 
by Harvey & Darton, a0 pune Marsh, London ; 3; Hi. Russel, 





Jublin ; J. J. Linney, York; Davey, Bristol; H. Newman, 
Birmingham ; J. Harrison, y RB Scott & Benson, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


Just published by MR. COLBURN, 
To be had of all Booksellers, 


nee 


DIARY of KING CHARLES the 
SECOND’S TIME. 
By the HON. HENRY SIDNEY, 

(Brother of Algernon Sidney,) afterwards Earl of Romney; 
including numerous Letters of Dorothy, Countess of Sunder- 
land (Waller's Sacharissa), and other distinguished Person- 
ages. Edited, with Notes, by R. W. BLENCOWE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28%. bound. 

** A publication of great and permanent interest, that will 
take its place beside Pepys and Evelyn.’’"—Naval and Mili- 
tary Gazette. 





Il. 
MR. BURKE'S GENEALOGICAL and 


HERALDIC DICTIONARY 
Of the WHOLE of the LANDED GENTRY, or UNTITLED 
ARISTOCRACY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
IRELAND. Part L, price 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in Four Quarterly Parts, forming a 
single volume of upwards of 1,600 pages, uniform with 
the Author’s popular PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


Ill. 
STEAM VOYAGE on the SEINE, the 
MOSELLE, and the RHINE; 


With Railroad Visits to the Principal Cities of Belgium, &c. 
By M. J. QUIN, Esq. 
Author of ‘ A Steam Voyage down the Danube,’ &c. 
small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


2 vols. 


Iv. 
THREE YEARS IN CALCUTTA; 
Or, The STRANGER IN INDIA. 
Ry G. W. JOHNSON, Esq., 
Advocate of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 
8vo. 18s. bound. 


2 vols. small 


v. 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


H.M.S. Sulphur, in 1836-42. 
By CAPT. sin EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. F.R.AS. &e., 


Commander of the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo. with upwardé 
of 40 Illustrations, 36s. bound. 


vi. 
<XCURSIONS UP THE RHINE. 


By VICTOR JiUGO, Author of ‘The Hunchback of Not. 


Dame,’ &c, The two volumes elasely printed in one; for 


the use of English travellers. 10s. 6d. bound. 
vil. 
TIE HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES. 


By the Author of ‘The Court and Times of Frederick the 
Great.’ Vol. I. with Mlustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


Vill. 
LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF 
WALES, 


HEIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq., Author of ‘Shaks- 


peare and his Friends,’ &c. Vol. I. with Illustrations, 
lus, Gd. bound. 


IX. 
MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


By W. C. TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


x. 
MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF 
FRANCE. 
3y MRS. FORBES BUSH. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, 
21s. bound. 


xI. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY 
LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


By MRS. ELWOOD. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, 
21s. bound. 


xi. 
LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, 

Tilustrative of her Personal History. Edited by AGNES 
STRICKLAND. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions, uniform with Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives 
of the Queens of England.’ In 2 vols. small 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 2is. bound. (In a few days.) 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 
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NEW EDITION OF THE STUDEXT, 
New ready, price 5s. bound and lettered, 
E S T U D 


By Sir E. L. BULWER, Bart. 1. 
ack * New iy Raition of The Student bes Been printed apart from 
Bulwer’s orks, for jose who desi: ii 
a distinct and portable form re to possess it ig 
0, uni iform in size and price, 
EVA, AND’ OTHER Ryd — POEMS. 
By Sir E. a, SILWwe = Bart 


Third Edit 
SIR E. L. BU LWEICS "PROSE WORKS. 
In Twelve Six Shilling Volumes, beautifully illustrated, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


MR. READE’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 8vo. 
A CR E D P O 
Pres Subjects | in the Old rettament. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE. 
By the same Author, 
a ITALY. In Six Cantos. 
“*Ttaly’ lhe be justly described as the noblest 
be subject since the Childe Harold." Line fhethe 
“Phils, CRIN’ THE V ERE! 


THE DELUGE, “A DRAMATIC POEM. 
CATALINE; AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 
THE DRAMA OF A LIFE. 
A RECORD OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Lately published, 2nd edit ? 
EMOIR of the LATE = JAMES ‘HOPE, MD, 


Physician to St. George’s Hospital, 
*REMAK iKs ‘ SELASICH 





M § 





‘o which are adde 


CATION. By Dr. HOPE. And LETT from.» SENIOR 
toa Soon PHYSICIAN. By Dr. BURD 
edited by AAS EIN GRANT, M.D. &c. &e. T tet. pir ie 


price 7s, c’ 
Opinions of the Press. 
“The al as well as the medical reader, will fina thisa 
interesting and instructive volume.’’—Gentleman’ 
z A most interesting and instructive volume.” = Britannion 
« 1 


very sketch.” 
ledieal Gazette. 
me of usiverest yon yy Post. aa 
t work o is schoo at has appear some 
time.” nS British Mag. = 
J. hard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
J New Burlington-street, June 17, 1843 
R. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH THE 


PULLOSTS NEW Wonks pveine 
HE me 4 MONTH 











New Work by the non ow * The Clockmaker,’ &c. 
In2 — post 8vo. < 
E TAC Oy 
AM SLICK IN ENGL. AND. 
By the aed of* + he Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings of 
Sam Slick - Slickville. 


Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from original Paintings, &c. 
mene a HORAC A “9 ALPOLE, 


TO SIR HORACE MANNS i. 'B. St *ftesident at the Court of 
Florence, from the year 1760 to 1735. 
Now first published from the apenas Manuscripts, 
Concluding 
Ill. 
3 vols. post 8vo 
THE crite ASSIAN C HIEF; 
Alt ANCE OF RUSSIA, 
By W iui H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Iv. 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. with 
DISCOVERIES on THE NORTEL COAST OF AMERICA; 
EFFEC We 44 THE OFFICERS OF THE HUDSON'S 
PANY, during the Years 1836-1839. 
By THOMAS SIMPSON, Esq. 


Vv. 
In 3 vols post 8vo. 
THE BUSY BODY; 
Novel 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington- atzet, 
(Publisher in aware to Her Majesty.) 





ew Burlington-street, June 17, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY. HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 

1. THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq., Author of *Darnley,’* De L’Orme,’ * Forest Days,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

2. GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq, 
Auth or of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
and * The Court of England underthe Houses of Nassau ani 
Hanover.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

3. THE RHONE, the DARRO, and the GUADALQUI- 
VIR: a Summer Ramble in 1842. By Mrs. ROMER, Author of 
‘Sturmer,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Embellishments. 

4. EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND in 1842; with 
Sketches of Greece and the Levant. By W. DREW STENT, 
B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. In2 vols. post 8vo. 

5. THE FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the EMBROI- 
pes aso HANDKERCHIEF. A Romance. By J. FENIMORE 

, Esq., Author of *The Pilot,’* The Spy,’ &c. Post 8v0 

- ‘manent of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, 
and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Author = Romant.c Biography of the 
Age of Elizabeth,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo 

7. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRAIRIES, 

he ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in the OREGON 

TERRI TORY. By THOMAS J, FARNHAM. 2 vols. post 8¥0. 
8. THE EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By CHARLES 

WHITEHEAD, Author of ‘Richard Savage,’ * The Solitary,’ 

&c. In3 vols. post 8vo, 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

London: JAMES ‘Hotes, 4, Took’s Cour “ 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHEN/? 
lington | Street Berth, Strand, by Joun Francis, and sold by 

gents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. 

Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublix 
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